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Church  Directory. 


Church  of  the  Puritans. 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Young  D.D.  Pastor. 

130th  Street  and  5th  Avenue. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  3  P.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7  P.M. 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pkitohard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Coueress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M. ;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  MaLiTbie  D.  Babcock  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9  45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten.  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club  and  Girls'  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Rev.  HuiK  Kin,  Missionary. 

S3  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-Schooi,  8.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Church  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Struts. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  8  P.M. 

Evening  Service.  8. 

Garries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 

Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Palmer,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  8.30  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.%  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meetings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-Schooi,  ^turday,  10.30  A.M. 

Hadison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  53d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Blast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. :  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emmanuel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 

Christ’s  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
James  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Roderio  Terry,  D.D.  President. 

George  E.  Sterrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (86,000)  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.30  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8.9)  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 

Young  People’s  Meeting,  6  55  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Faith  Church. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadlbt,  D.D.  Pastor. 

358  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  2.30  P.M. 


North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  corner  31st  Street. 
Preaching  Service,  10  30  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath^School,  at  2.30  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 


New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Seventh  Avenue  and  188th  Street. 


Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Junior  Association,  10.15  A.M. 
Sunday-School,  3  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 
Prayer-meeting.  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


Caryl  Colkman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GL.4.3S  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WIN 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO„  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON, 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


i  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  9^.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  COURSE. 
Saturdays  at  8  P.M. 

Lectures  on  Paleantology. 

Apply  for  tickets  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  I16th  Street. 
Lecture  in  German,  February  S-),  at  4.30  P.  M. 
No  tickets  required. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lectures  to  the  People  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Cooper  Union,  Illustrated  by  Stereopticon  Views. 
Saturday,  Feb.  84th.  Mr.  B'ritz  Andress  and  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  R^ves,  Jr. 

8.  Life  in  the  Philippines. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  88th.  Prof.  Roliert  W.  Prentiss. 

6.  Comets  and  Meteors:  Their  Mutual  Relations. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVER«ITY  LECTURES. 
At  Cooper  Union. 

Tuesday,  February  27th,  at  8  P.M. 
Alexander  S.  Chessin. 

Russia  and  the  Russians. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

Fridays  in  February  and  March,  at  4  P.M. 

Lectures  on  the  Kindergarten. 

Teachers  and  mothers  as  well  as  kindergartners  of  all 
public  and  private  schools  are  invited  to  attend.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  will  be 
welcomed  on  April  21). 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Free  Lectures  to  Teachers  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy 
University  Building,  Washington  Square,  Assembl> 
Room,  on  Ninth  Floor. 

Mondays  at  8.15  P.M.,  March  5  to  26  inclusive. 


TENEMENT  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  EXHIBITION. 
404  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  37th  Street. 
Conferences. 

8.15  P.M.  Feb.  22  84  inclusive.  Speakers:  Miss  Lillian 
D.Wald,  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  and 
others. 

MUSIC. 

Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  Richard  Percy. 

The  1st  and  3d  Thnrsdt^s  in  February  and  March,  3  P.M. 
Marble  Collegiate  Church, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  89th  Street. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT.  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Bb«e  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Bbee  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

BYee  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  6  P.M. 

ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Free  Lectures. 
Saturdays,  11  A  M. 

Jean  Schopper 

French  Architecture  and  Sculpture 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York. 
215  West  57th  Street. 

Saturday,  February  24. 

Prof.  Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 

8.  “St.  Peter’s  (3hurch  and  the  Vatican  Palace.”  11- 
lustrat^  by  stereopticon  views. 


Keppel’s  Gallery, 

1  East  Sixteenth  Street. 
Exhibition  of  the  Etchings  of  Piranesi. 


w  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lecturas,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tiosot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

sas'i-is;"  Tie  Coi  SsDS  &  Bnclley  Co- 

70  PiPTH  AVBNUB,  •  :NBW  YORK  CITY 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
95  Rivington  Street. 


East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  Blast  67th  Street. 


Hartle.y  House, 
413  West  46th  Street. 


Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


HcAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
858  Henry  Street. 


Riverside  Association, 
859  West  69th  Street. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
811  Blast  48d  Street. 


Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  48d  and  43d  Streets. 


St.  Barnabas  Honse, 
306  Mulberry  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 
837  East  104th  Street. 


University  Settlement, 
36  Delancey  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
814-816  B^st  8Uth  Street. 


West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
4.53  West  47th  Street. 


The  Messiah  Home  for  Children, 
East  149th  Street  and  Mott  Avenue. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Central  oflSces  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  district  offices  3, 4  and  5.  The  dis¬ 
trict  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Application  Bureau  maintained  joint^  with  the'Soci- 
ety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  9  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  6  P.M.  till  mid¬ 
night  every  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  may 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  tfiat  the>  will  have  attention 

DISTRICT  OFFICRS. 

District  No.  1.— 9  Chambers  Street. 

“  No.  3.-279  Broome  Street. 

“  No.  6.-208  West  43d  Street. 

“  No.  7.-808  West  50th  Street. 

“  No.  8.— .537  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

“  No.  9.-169  East  63d  Street. 

“  No  10. — 15  East  l^th  Street. 

“  No.  11.— 489  Conrtlandt  Avenue. 


LECTURES. 


BROOKLYN  LIFE  CO.MPANY  PROSPERS. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  Blast  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
TneMays  at  8  P.M. 

Christian  Knowledge  Course— Teachers’  Class. 

Grace  Church  Chantry,  Saturday  at  3  P.M.  Lectures 
^  the  Bev.  John  P.  Peters  D.D.,  B^tor  of  St.  Michael’s 
Cmurch  and  the  Rev.  George  R.  Van  De  Water  D.D., 
Rector  [of  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Subjects:  The  Four 
Gospels  and  The  Life  of  St.  Paul. 


Galleries  of  Boussod  Valadon  &  Company, 

808  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-first  Street. 
Exhibition  of  Pastels  by  Everett  Shinn. 
February  86— March  15,  1900. 

Wunderlich’s  Gallery. 

Broadway,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Sts. 
Exhibition  of  Crayons  and  Water  Colors  by  Cairoll 
Beckwith. 


Heavy  Increase  is  Shown  in  Both  the  Assets  and 
the  Income. 

In  the  thirty-sixth  annual  statement  Just  issued  by 
the  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  large  increase 
in  the  assets  and  income  of  the  company  is  shown. 

The  company’s  assets  consist  of  bonds  and  mortgages 
secured  by  properties  nearly  double  In  value,  *370, (195 ; 
city  and  other  first  mortgage  bond^  S506,713  75:  loans  on 
call,  $1,750;  real  estate  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
$599,975;  cash  in  banks  and  trust  companies,  $79,010.83, 
and  loans  on  company’s  own  policies,  $152,543.48. 
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THE  LIND  OF  BEULAH. 

Edward  N.  Pomeroy. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  Pilgrims 
were  entering  into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was 
very  sweet  and  pleasant.  In  this  country  the  sun  shineth 
night  and  day.  Here  they  were  within  sight  of  the  city 
they  were  going  to,  so  that  Christian  with  desire  fell 
sick.— PiJ^'wi’s  Proffress. 

Bright  land  of  Beulah,  beatific  mount, 

Where  the  celestial  city  showeth  plain ; 

Thy  girdling  river  is  the  fabled  fount 
Where  they  who  love  perennial  yonth  obtain  I 

Beyond,  the  myriad  mansions  of  the  blest 
Kindle  and  glow  in  never^jlouded  skies : 

Here,  while  they  gaze  upon  the  realms  of  rest 
Immortal  yearning  cleanses  mortal  eyes. 

No  sorrow  enters  this  sequestered  place. 

Nor  party  strife,  nor  rivalry  of  trade, 

Nor  family  dissension,  nor  a  trace 
Of  all  the  heartache  selfishness  has  made. 

The  circled  year  is  a  serener  June 
Remote  from  March’s  and  November’s  frown ; 

The  dateless  day  is  an  unwaning  noon. 

The  charmed  sun  forgetful  to  go  down. 

Beneath  her  peace  the  spirit  throbs  and  thrills. 

As  heaves  the  deep  beneath  the  wings  of  calm ; 

While,  like  the  dew,  from  depths  divine  distills 
The  harmony  of  Heaven’s  eternal  psalm. 

But  friends  and  treasure  are  beyond  the  stream 
That  ’twizt  them  and  the  beck’ning  splendor  rolls. 

And  while  their  home  they  view  as  in  a  dream, 

A  sweet  nostalgia  subdues  their  souls. 

Accusing  memory  is  soothed  to  sleep : 

Relentless  Nemesis  allows  release : 

Only  the  shiver  of  the  diver’s  leap, 

A  moment’s  pang  and  then  abiding  peace. 

I  keep  my  journey  on  tbe  heavenward  way. 

To  gain  its  goal  my  expectation  fair ; 

The  land  of  Beulah  draweth  near  to-day. 

And  still  I  long,  and  dread,  to  find  me  there. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  tide  has  turned  at  last  in  South  Africa. 
The  advance  movement  of  General  Roberts 
at  the  Modder  has  become  a  steady  systematic 
march  towards  Bloemfontein.  On  Thursday, 
General  French,  “the  British  Phil  Sheridan,’’ 
reached  Kimberley  with  his  flying  column, 
and  raised  the  seige  that  had  lasted  123  days. 
The  Boer  General  Cronje  is  slowly  retiring 
with  10,000  men.  The  English  hoped  to  sur¬ 
round  his  force  but  the  wily  Afrikander  was 
too  nimble,  and  with  a  day’s  lead  effected  a 
retreat  that  has  been  orderly  and  well  con¬ 
ducted  up  to  the  present  writing.  There  was 
no  serious  resistance  offered,  while  the  obsta¬ 
cles  were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  con¬ 
fronting  Buller  at  Ladysmith. 

The  relief  of  Kimberley  was  accomplished 
with  the  loss  of  only  fifty  men.  Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  infantry  made  splendid  marches  under 
a  sub-tropical  sun  and  through  a  duststorm  to 
hold  the  position  which  General  French  took. 
The  success  of  this  movement  was  largely  due 
to  the  skilful  management  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
whose  department  with  a  machine  like  pre¬ 
cision  fed  and  watered  the  advancing  force 
during  its  march  across  the  arid  sand  plains. 
The  four  divisions  had  to  be  fed  while  cut  off 
from  the  primary  base.  The  transport  officers 


toiled  continuously  and  sleeplessly,  issuing 
their  stores  to  the  advancing  columns.  Such 
a  perfect  transport  system  converts  the  ponder¬ 
ous  infantry  into  a  mobile  force  that  nearly 
equals  the  Boers  themselves  in  efficiency. 

General  French  with  his  8,000  mounted 
troops  is  dazzling  the  Burghers  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements.  But  we  must  not  judge  too 
hastily  of  a  movement  that  has  just  begun. 
Lord  Roberts  has  60,000  men  under  him, 
two-thirds  as  many  as  all  the  Boer  forces 
which  can  possibly  be  under  arms,  according  to 
official  estimates.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the 
relief  of  Kimberley  was  so  easily  accomplished. 
The  orderly  retreat  of  the  Boers  would  seem  to 
show  that  General  Cronje  is  a  great  enough 
commander  to  realize  promptly  the  realities  of 
his  situation.  His  retreat  is  no  sign  that  he 
intends  to  give  way  without  a  struggle.  It 
may  rather  be  to  effect  a  consolidation  of 
forces ;  to  secure  a  strategic  stronghold  and  to 
obtain  every  natural  advantage  which  his 
desperate  condition  requires.  A  wise  policy 
of  husbanding  forces  and  of  watching  for  an 
opportunity  instead  of  risking  an  uncertain  and 
dangerous  engagement  shows  the  tactfulness 
and  strategy  that  has  characterized  the  Dutch 
leaders  through  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Even  though  Bloemfontein  be  taken,  the  war 
will  by  no  means  be  over.  The  Orange  capital 
is  a  small  place  and  of  no  great  value  to  the 
Boers  when  compared  with  the  prized  inde¬ 
pendence  for  which  they  are  struggling.  It  is 
a  tough  problem  that  confronts  the  British  in 
South  Africa.  They  may  be  a  long  time  in 
solving  that  problem ;  for  the  task  will  be  more 
and  more  arduous  as  they  advance  into  the 
mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  Transvaal. 

If  the  reports  that  have  leaked  out  are  true, 
it  is  the  plan  of  the  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress  to  defer  many  proposed  measures 
until  tbe  next  session  so  as  to  leave  a' 
clear  field  for  the  national  conventions.  The 
bills  that  seem  certain  to  pass  this  session  are 
those  which  concern  legislation  for  our  new 
colonies.  Even  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  may 
be  postponed.  _ 

The  debate  on  Puerto  Rico’s  tariff  began  on 
Monday.  Congressman  Payne  in  his  defense 
of  the  bill  contends  that  tbe  new  law  would 
add  enough  to  the  revenues  of  the  island  to 
exceed  its  expenses  by  $400, 000  a  year.  The 
bill  is  likely  to  pass  after  a  short  debate.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what  the  islanders  them¬ 
selves  think  of  the  bill.  But  the  United  States 
should  be  anxious  to  grant  them  what  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at 
large.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
local  tax  discriminations  are  for  the  greatest 
good.  Why  should  not  equal  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunities  be  given  to  all  United  States  citizens 
alike?  The  theory  is  what  we  should  respect 
in  this  case.  Granted  that  Puerto  Rico  would 
gladly  welcome  the  proposed  bill,  would  that 
bill  be  a  wise  precedent  to  lay  down  for  our 


future  dealings  with  our  colonies?  Why  not 
an  absolute  free  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  new 
American  commonwealth? 

The  House  Currency  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Thursday  by  the  decisive  vote  of  46 
to  29.  As  there  were  two  amendments  added, 
the  bill  now  goes  before  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  houses.  The  votes  it  has  already 
received  assure  its  becoming  a  law.  Tbe  bill 
is  considered  as  a  positive  affirmation  of  the 
gold  standard,  the  parity  of  value  of  all  coined 
currency  and  the  redemption  in  gold  value  of 
all  national  obligations,  whether  bonds  or 
notes. 

The  'free  silver  agitation  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  buried  issue.  Whether  it  will  be 
revived  by  a  commerciardepression  remains  to 
be  seen.  There  is  always  danger  where  mat¬ 
ters  of  finance  are  left  to  the  untrained  minds 
of  public  voters,  to  be  tossed  about  by  the 
waves  of  popular  discontent  and  restlessness. 
Snob  matters  should  be  forever  severed  from 
politics.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  allow  the 
monetary  system  of  a  great  nation  to  become 
the  plaything  of  a  demagogue  as  it  is  to  make 
it  the  patron  of  a  Wall  Street  financier.  Its 
security  and  its  honor  should  be  unassailable ; 
for  it  is  the  core  of  national  prosperity. 

After  an  existence  of  sixteen  weeks,  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Dewey  arch 
announced  last  Wednesday  that  the  total  of 
subscriptions  to  date  was  about  $165,000.  The 
lowest  estimate  given  for  the  erection  of  the 
arch  alone  is  $500,000.  While  not  a  failure, 
the  tardy  response  of  the  public  to  the  call  for 
this  most  appropriate  and  beautiful  monument 
is  discouraging.  Public  sentiment  and  pride 
should  in  some  way  be  aroused.  For  the  loss 
would  be  appreciated  only  too  late  if  the  Naval 
Arch  were  not  erected  in  New  York.  This  city 
has  but  few  beautiful  adornments.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  time  that  her  lack  of  them  should  be  re¬ 
paired,  and  that  the  Dewey  Arch  should 
remain  a  permanent  monument  of  our  great 
victories  of  ’98  and  teach  all  men  lessons  of 
beauty  and  sentiment  as  well  as  of  patriotism. 

The  old  commission  to  investigate  conditions 
in  the  Philippines  and  report  to  the  President 
was  one  that  could  not  well  have  been  im¬ 
proved  as  to  its  personal  make-up,  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Sohnrman  at  its  head.  It  is  succeeded 
by  a  commission  empowered  to  devise  and 
practically  initiate  a  government  in  the  islands 
— a  work  that  will  require  a  couple  of  years 
or  more.  At  the  head  of  this  commission 
Judge  William  H.  Taft  of  Cincinnati  has 
been  placed,  a  man  every  way  of  special  fitness 
for  the  exigent  and  difficult  task  before  him. 
How  he  comes  to  leave  a  congenial  life  posi¬ 
tion  for  work  among  those  not  likely  to  much 
appreciate  his  labors,  is  thus  explained  by 
himself :  *  ‘  The  chances  of  failure  are  so  many 
and  so  great  that  I  have  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  success  worth  striving  for,  and  so  I 
am  going  to  the  Philippines..’.’ 
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DR.  WILLI4M  HENRY  GREEN. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

At  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Green  the  President 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  which  took  place 
at  Princeton  on  last  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst., 
I  was  the  only  one  of  his  classmates  present. 
Of  the  large  class  that  graduated  from  the 
seminary  in  May,  1846,  only  three  or  four  still 
survive.  I  was  not  only  the  classmate  of  my 
well-beloved  brother  Green,  but  my  seat  was 
always  next  to  his  at  the  recitations  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  old  “Oratory” — the  room 
so  fondly  remembered  by  all  the  “ancient” 
Princetonians.  He  came  into  our  class  at  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  having  already  been  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Lafayette  Oollege  where  he 
had  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  I  Green,  from  his  childhood, 
was  an  intellectual  prodigy.  A  tall,  quiet, 
modest  man  when  he  entered  the  seminary, 
he  leaped  at  once  to  the  rank  of  the  foremost 
student  in  the  institution.  Of  mathematics 
and  cognate  branches  he  was  a  master ;  he  took 
to  Greek  as  if  he  were  an  Athenian  and  to 
the  Hebrew  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Jerusalem, 
instead  of  Jersey.  As  soon  as  he  had  received 
his  diploma  from  the  seminary,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  “Instructor  in  Hebrew,”  and  thus 
stepped  immediately  from  the  bench  of  a  pupil 
to  the  chair  of  a  teacher ! 

Dr.  Green  came  of  a  noble  stock.  He  was 
bom  at  Groveville,  a  few  miles  from  Trenton, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1835.  His  father,  Mr. 
George  Green,  was  a  prominent  business  man 
in  Trenton.  One  of  his  uncles  was  John  G. 
Green,  the  wealthy  philanthropist  in  New 
York;  another  was  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Green, 
who  was  both  Chief  Justice  and  Ohancellor  of 
New  Jersey;  and  another  was  Caleb  Green, 
who  held  a  high  position  at  the  bar;  one  of 
his  sisters  married  Professor  Duflield  and  an¬ 
other  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yeomans.  All  the 
family  were  Presbyterians  to  the  core.  As 
William  Henry  Green  was  a  capital  preacher, 
he  was  called  in  1849  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Had  he  remained  in  the  pastorate  he 
would  have  gained  distinction ;  but  his  pecu¬ 
liar  gifts  and  attainments  marked  him  as  a  pre¬ 
destined  professor  in  a  theological  institution. 
He  was  chosen  President  of  Princeton  College 
in  1868,  but  declined  the  office.  To  the  chair 
of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the 
Princeton  Seminary  he  was  appointed  in  May, 
1851,  and  in  that  high  place  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  intensely  industrious  aud  con¬ 
secrated  life. 

By  common  consent,  Dr.  Green  has  for  half 
a  century  held  his  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  laborious,  profound,  devout  and  rev¬ 
erent  Biblical  scholars.  The  University  of 
Edinburgh  recognized  this  position  when  it 
conferred  upon  him  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity 
in  1884.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Old 
Testament  section  of  the  American  Bible  Re¬ 
vision  Committee  and  was  the  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1891.  The  semi¬ 
centennial  celebration  of  his  professorship  in 
May,  1896,  drew  to  Princeton  a  great  assem¬ 
blage  of  scholars  and  divines  from  various 
denominations  of  Christians,  and  called  forth 
numerous  congratulatory  communications  from 
leading  universities,  and  theological  institu¬ 
tions  in  America  and  Europe.  Seldom  has  any 
Christian  scholar  in  modern  times  received 
such  a  splendid  ovation. 

Dr.  Green  was  a  very  prolific  author.  Among 
his  best-known  volumes  were  his  Hebrew 
Grammar,  Hebrew  Ghrestomathy,  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  The  Book  of  Job  Unfolded, 
Hebrew  Feasts,  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Unity  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  He  also  published  forty-three  critical 
articles  in  the  Princeton  Review  and  about 


fifty  articles  in  the  Presbyterian  Review,  now 
known  as  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re¬ 
view.  To  these  must  be  added  his  numerous 
contributions  to  Hebraica,  to  the  Sunday-school 
Times  and  several  other  periodicals. 

President  Patton  very  happily  condensed  my 
beloved  friend’s  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
God’s  people  when  he  said:  “Dr.  Green’s 
greatness  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
brought  the  resources  of  a  powerful  intellect 
to  bear  upon  a  single  theme,  suid  that  he  has 
given  it  his  untiring  and  undivided  attention 
for  fifty  years.  That  theme  is  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  narrowing  his  work,  he  has  widened 
his  influence ;  and  in  the  products  of  his  pen 
he  has  made  every  one  his  debtor — be  be  Jew 
or  Christian,  be  he  Roman  Catholic  or  Protes¬ 
tant — who  looks  upon  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
revelation  from  God.  ’  ’  From  quite  another 
point  of  view,  the  New  York  Independent  said 
of  him  at  the  time  of  his  semi-centennial, 
“Sound  scholarship  owes  to  Dr.  Green  a  large 
debt ;  he  was  the  best  type  of  a  conservative 
Hebrew  scholar,  honest,  fair  and  clear-headed.  ” 
Some  of  my  readers  may  imagine  that  Dr. 
Green  had  a  sort  of  lonely  and  solitary  position 
among  the  scholars  of  this  age,  and  that  the 
whole  current  of  modern  erudition  was  right 
against  him.  They  are  very  much  mistaken. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends  of  Brooklyn  published 
—two  years  ago — the  statement  that  after  a 
careful  examination,  he  bad  discovered  that 
out  of  seventy-three  theological  professors  in 
the  most  famous  universities  of  Germany, 
“thirty  belong  to  the  radical  school,  while 
forty-three  belong  to  the  moderate  and  con¬ 
servative  ranks.”  In  our  own  land  and  in 
Canada,  conservative  criticism  holds  its  ground 
in  a  very  decided  majority  of  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  devoted  to  theological  instruction. 

While  to  God’s  people  in  this  country  and 
across  the  ocean  William  Henry  Green  was  the 
distinguished  linguist  and  the  erudite  Biblical 
teacher,  to  me  he  was  the  genial  and  beloved 
friend.  A  more  humble  and  holy-hearted  man 
I  never  knew.  He  belonged  to  the  same  com¬ 
pany  of  choice  spirits  as  Skinner  and  Barnes 
and  Adams,  as  Hodge  and  the  Alexanders ;  who 
were  the  glory  of  our  common  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  The  obsequies  last  Tuesday  were  very 
simple,  as  commemorative  services  will  be  held 
at  a  later  day.  Dr.  Purves  presided;  Dr.  Pax¬ 
ton  read  the  Scriptures  and  President  Patton 
offered  a  prayer  of  remarkable  tenderness  and 
unction.  His  remains  were  borne  to  the  hearse 
by  his  own  students,  and  a  long  procession  fol¬ 
lowed  them  down  to  that  hallowed  village 
cemetery  which  contains  the  ashes  of  more 
illustrious  men  than  any  burial-ground  of  the 
same  area  on  this  continent.  Beside  the  dust 
of  William  Henry  Green  reposes  the  dust  of 
that  king  of  sacred  philosophy,  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  of  the  patriot  signers  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  Witherspoon  and 
Richard  Stockton,  and  the  eloquent  Davies, 
and  of  Charles  and  Alexander  Hodge,  and  of 
Archibald  Alexander  and  his  celebrated  sons, 
and  of  the  brilliant  Dod,  and  of  Miller  and 
McGill,  and  of  President  James  McCosh. 
“These  all  died  in  faith.”  Oh,  beloved 
Princeton  I  If  thy  thousands  of  loyal  sons  ever 
forget  thee,  may  our  right  bands  forget  their 
cunning  and  may  our  tongues  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  our  mouths! 

A  portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Q.  Atkinson, 
President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  from  1857  to  1883,  is  to  be  unveiled  to¬ 
day,  February  22.  Prof.  W.  M.  Thornton  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  gives  the  address. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen,  who  recently  met  his 
death  in  the  streets  of  Washington  by  being 
thrown  from  his  wheel,  was  writing  an  article 
on  the  Atwater  deliverance,  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


DUNKELU  CATHEDRAL. 

M.  E.  Leicester  Addis. 

“  In  the  antique  aife  of  bow  and  spear 
And  feudal  rapine  clothed  with  iron  mail 
Came  ministers  of  peace  intent  to  rear 
The  mother  church  in  yon  sequestered  vale." 

— li’fwdsu'orth. 

Iona  is  most  closely  bound  up  with  the  story 
of  St.  Columba,  to  whom  is  largely  due  the 
development  and  religions  trend  of  Scottish 
folk;  and  in  natural  succession  we  move  on 
to  the  story  of  Kenneth  Macalpine,  King  of 
the  Piets,  who  with  Constantine  founded  and 
dedicated  Dunkeld,  Abernethy  and  Brechin 
“to  the  Lord.  ” 

Dunkeld  is  ideally  situated  and  most  applica¬ 
ble  to  it  are  Wordsworth’s  lines  as  it  stands 
‘  ‘  apart  from  the  ways  of  men.  ’  ’ 

If  the  sea  has  been  called  the  pathway  of 
peace  and  friendly  prosperity  between  the 
nation  in  modern  times,  the  sea  in  early 
days  was  the  home  and  highway  of  the  de¬ 
vastating  Viking,  and  Iona,  from  its  very 
position,  suffered  sorely  from  fire  and  sword  at 
the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Danes. 

So  the  Mother  Church  on  the  mainland,  in 
lieu  of  Iona,  must  prove  a  safe  retreat  in 
mountain  valley.  When  we  plume  ourselves 
on  sensitive  appreciation  of  beauty  in  situa¬ 
tion,  let  ns  also  recall  that  the  early  Fathers 
even  excelled  ns  in  such. 


DUNKBLD 

In  front  of  Dunkeld  sweeps  the  “lordly” 
Tay,  its  richly-wooded  banks  and  long  wind¬ 
ing  valley  with  varied  and  ever  varying  effects 
of  light  and  shade  are  alike  the  joy  and  despair 
of  artists  who  crowd  annually  to  its  scene. 
Even  the  light-hearted  and  generally  indiffer¬ 
ent  tourist,  ignorant  of  its  historic  associa¬ 
tions,  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  cathedral 
towers,  backed  by  crag  upon  crag,  up  to  the 
heather-clad  spurs  of  the  Grampian  range. 
Birnam  wood  is  here ;  Dunsinane  Hill,  too,  is 
visible  from  the  heights.  Crinan,  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  was  father  of  the  gracious  Duncan, 
uncle  too  of  the  fierce  Macbeth— immortal 
shade,  though  dead  a  thousand  years  ago.  Every 
stone  we  tread  on  has  its  history. 

From  the  chronicles  of  the  Piets  we  learn 
that  the  canonical  order  of  the  Family  of  Iona 
was  settled  at  Dunkeld  by  Constantine,  son  of 
Fergus,  about  810-820  A.D.  Wyntoun’s  Chroni¬ 
cle  says: 

“  The  Kyng  off  Peychtls  Constantine 
Be  Tay  than  foiindyd  Dunkeldyne, 

A  place  solempne  cathedrale 
Dowyd  weel  in  temporalle.” 

“  The  bays-chope  and  ebanownys  tbare 
Serwys  Giod  and  Saynct  Colme,  Seculare.” 

These  “secular  canons”  were  the  Culdees  or 
Eeledei — hence  Dun-keld,  the  new  name  for 
the  older  Fortreun. 

They  were  married,  “according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Oriental  Church,”  but  left  their  wives 
and  homes  when  engaged  in  the  church  serv- 
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ice.  In  850  A.  D.  Kenneth  Macalpine,  King  of 
the  Piets,  selected  Fortreun  to  be  the  Annoid, 
or  Mother  Ohnreh,  brought  relics  and  treasures 
of  St.  Oolnmba  from  Iona;  and  from  the  Book 
of  Deer  we  learn  that  King  Giric  exempted  all 
ohnreh  lands  from  “exaction,  victuals  and 
hospitality  from  kings,  maormors  and  toiss- 
achs”  (rulers  and  tax-gatherers). 

Then  comes  the  marriage  of  Abbot  Crinan  to 
the  daughter  of  Mai-  a 

colm  II.  whose  room  is 
still  shown  in  Glamis 
Oastle  as  is  his  most 

beautifully  sculptured  lII 

gravestone  in  the  manse  1  ^  3  >  j 

garden  at  Glamis.  1  Bj-i  ^  ij 

From  the  hereditary  ii  ’  1 

lay  Abbots  of  Dunkeld,  L 

Scotland  thus  received  -  ^  VM 

her  dynasty  of  Celtic  iI'I-mb  -  ■ 

kings  down  to  the  days  1 

of  Bruce.  f  P  i| 

From  the  Ouldee  ■  t 

Ohnreh  of  the  Piets  it  p';  1  fiCS  lE 

became  a  monastery,  its  K 

Abbot  also  Primate  of  V! 

Albany  (for  Scotland  ' ' 

was  not  yet  in  name), 
and  so  on,  step  by  step, 
until  its  great  posses-  -r 
ions  became  the  royal 
revenue. 

For  Celtic  law  of  Tanistry  in  church,  throne, 
chieftainship  and  profession  alike  was  that 
the  Tanistar  heir-apparent  be  elective  in  the 
member  from  hereditary  family,  and  so  in  times 
when  “might  was  right,”  the  brave  Macbeth 
had  stronger  claim  than  the  gracious  Duncan. 

But  in  1027  A.D. 

“They  brent  all  in  Are 
Baith  kirk  and  quire,” 

and  when  Malcolm  Ca^nmore  had  overthrown 
Macbeth  and  married  Margaret  the  Saxon, 
Dunkeld  again  comes  to  view. 

Ethelred  their  youngest  son  is  Abbot,  and 
when  Queen  Margaret  held  her  great  council 
to  confute  and  refute  the  doctrines  and  ritual 
of  the  Columban  Church,  how  interesting  to 
find  that  she  brings  no  charge  of  sin  against 
its  clergy  for  their  marriages.  How  could  she 
consistently  do  so  when  Abbot  Crinan  was  her 
husband’s  grandfather? 

Ethelred  died  and  King  Edgar,  his  elder 
brother,  then  appointed  Cormac  as  Bishop. 
King  Alexander,  the  next  successive  brother, 
changed  its  constitution  in  1107  and  erected  it 
into  a  Cathedral  Church,  with  Bishop  and 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  with  a 
secular  college. 

So  Roman  Catholicism  opened  its  era  in 


Argyll  or  Lismore.  About  1289  the  “use  of 
Sarum”  was  introduced. 

So  ended  the  rule  of  the  Celtic  Church ;  a 
church  which  has  left  few  vestiges,  save  an 
occasional  ruined  wall,  a  Celtic  Cross,  or  in¬ 
tricately  carved  stones  and  many  old  burying 
grounds  on  river,  lake  and  sea  islands,  to  which 
Highlanders  cling  tenaciously  “to  be  buried 
with  their  fathers.”  But  the  wells  and  the 
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country  fairs  still  bear  the  names  of  these 
early  saints  and  men  of  God ;  little  or  nothing 
tangible,  but  the  spirit  of  that  early  church  is 
omnipresent  and  the  present  church  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  better  and  stronger  for  her  inheritance 
therefrom. 

The  researches  in  philology  have  brought 
new  revelation  and  full  light  on  the  Celtic 
manuscripts,  and  the  great  monasteries  of 
Europe  bear  clear  testimony  in  their  libraries 
as  to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  early  Cel¬ 
tic  teachers  and  missionaries  throughout 
heathen  Europe  before  the  tenth  century. 

On  close  inspection,  regret  overpowers'!  one 
that  BO  little  is  left  of  this  ancient  seat  of  the 
Primate  of  Fortreun  taking  precedence  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  architecture  of  the  present 
building  is  “perplexing.”  In  1312,  “a  master 
of  works”  is  mentioned.  In  1320,  William  St. 
Clair,  “Robert  Bruce’s  own  Bishop,”  and 
thirteenth  in  line  from  Bishop  Cormac  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  choir.  His  arms,  with 
cross  engrailed,  are  still  visible  on  the  east 
gable  recalling  the  story  that  with  sixty  fol¬ 
lowers  he  rallied  500  Scots,  attacked  the  in¬ 
vading  English  and  repulsed  them  shouting: 
“All  yon  that  love  Scotland’s  honor  follow 
me!” 


tempted  to  enter  his  new  home,  was  met  by  a 
fnsilade  of  stones  and  arrows  and  only  gained 
possession  by  calling  to  bis  aid  the  mighty 
Douglas  clan  from  Fife  and  Angus:  “thanks 
to  the  intercession  of  St.  Columba  without  loss 
of  life  or  limb.  ’  ’ 

The  learned  Gawain,  deep  in  classic  lore,  need 
have  expected  but  little  courtesy,  for  in  the 
fierce  enmity  which  had  sprung  up  between 
Celt  and  Sassenach  there  was  little  culture  to 
boast  of  on  either  side. 

It  was  Gawain’s  father,  the  fiery  old  Douglas, 
who  said : 

“Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine 
Save  Gawain  ne’er  could  pen  a  line;” 
and  in  these  words  we  have  the  key  to  many 
a  similar  situation. 

We  turn  instinctively  to  Marmion,  re-read 
again  that  picturesque  situation  and  mediaeval 
dignitary,  “with  little  pride  of  prelacy,” 
within  Tantallon’s  walls^Gawain : 

“  More  pleased  that  in  a  barbarous  age 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil’s  page. 

Than  that  beneath  bis  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld.” 

Wider  than  “rude  Scotland”  was  his  infin- 
ence,  for  his  Enid — “first  metrical  version  of 
any  ancient  classic  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
dialect  of  either  kingdom,”  proves  bis  Celtic 
traditions  and  places  him  above  the  scholars 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  “The  Wolf  of 
Badenoch”  who  burned  down  Elgin,  the  “fair¬ 
est  cathedral  in  all  braid  Scotland”  lies  buried 
here  under  a  carved  tomb  and  efQgy,  which  tell 
of  him  as  “an  earl  and  lord  of  happy  mem¬ 
ory.”  'Bnt  Requiescat  in  pace. 

Before  the  Reformation  we  read  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral’s  fine  brass  lectern  with  statues  of  the 
four  evangelists;  of  the  life-size  brass  figure 
of  Moses  holding  up  the  Bible  in  outstretched 
arms;  of  the  figure  of  St.  Columba  above  the 
high  altar. 

John  Knox  cannot  be  associated  with  its 
spoiliation,  for  in  letters  signed  hy  Argyle,  James 
Stewart  and  Ruthven  are  orders: 

“Fail  not  bnt  ye  take  good  heed  that  neither 
the  desks,  windows,  nor  doors  be  anyways 
hurt  or  broken— either  glass  work  or  iron 
work.  ’  ’ 

Beautiful  indeed  in  association  as  in  situa¬ 
tion  is  Dunkeld,  where  now  the  ivy  and  the 
wall-fiower  and  the  quicken  (rowan)  tree  fiour- 
ish  over  its  walls  and  the  birds  shelter  their 
young  within  its  triforium  and  clerestory. 
The  great  west  window  still  excites  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  hope  is  strong  that  this  most 
ancient  and  interesting  of  all  Scottish  cathe¬ 
drals  will  ere  long  rise  from  its  ruins,  as  so 
many  of  its  sisters  have  done. 

Under  gnarled  yews  and  huge,  spreading 
beeches,  the  stillness  of  their  soft  shade  broken 


Scotland  with  grand  tribute  to  Columba’s  in¬ 
fluence  over  church  and  homes  and  people. 
Education  must  ever  henceforth  be  sister  in 
hand  with  true  religion.  Five  hundred  years 
before  this,  it  had  been  Colnmba’s  watchword ; 
five  hundred  years  after  this,  we  again  hear 
its  echoes  ringing  out  to  fresh  tones  of  reverse 
conditions  in  John  Knox’e  ”  Godless,  ignorant 
people.  ’  ’ 

King  Alexander  reserved  to  Dunkeld  all  its 
great  possessions  and  privileges,  bnt  ecclesi¬ 
astical  jealousy  was  now  born;  Turgot,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  then 
the  Archbishop  of  York  announced  that  all 
Scottish  Bishops  as  suffragans  were  under 
him.  The  strife  continued,  and  at  last  Pope 
Clement  HI.  granted  a  bull  to  William  the 
Lion,  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  bnt  long  ere  this  Dunkeld 
had  given  up  much  of  her  lands  to  form 
the  new  bishoprics  of  David,  “the  Sair 
Sanct, ”  “who  found  three  Bishops  and  left 
nine.  ’  ’ 

In  1200  A.D.  its  western  district  of  the  Scots 


The  nave,  120  by  60  feet,  is  now  roofless,  but 
its  seven  bays  are  Norman  and  the  choir,  used 
as  the  parish  church,  104  by  27  feet,  is  groined 
bnt  not  vaulted  and  also  without  aisles,  evi¬ 
dently  belonging  to  the  first  pointed  or  early 
English  architecture.  The  squared  tower  of  24 
feet  is  96  feet  high  and  the  roofless  Chapter 
House,  with  the  choir,  were  built  by  Bishop 
Lander,  1470-77.  The  old  bridge  across  the 
river,  too,  was  one  of  his  good  deeds. 

The  bells  were  dedicated  to  St.  Colme  and 
St.  George,  and  the  music  once  used  in  the 
cathedral  '  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  University. 

The  good  Bishop  Lander  lived  in  stirring 
times,  for  when  saying  mass  one  Mint  Sunday, 
the  yells  of  the  clan  Donnoqnhy  (Robertson) 
of  Athol  rang  out,  and  the  Bishop  only  saved 
his  life  by  climbing  to  the  rafters  of  the  choir. 
The  Highland’ “Catteran”  had  slipped  from 
church  control,  and  nothing  was  sacred  in  the 
church  building  which  belonged  to  Lowland 
ground. 

Then  comes  Gawain  Douglas,  most  illustrious 


only  by  the  murmur  of  the  beautiful  Tay,  one 
can  truly  feel  and  say  of  this  church : 

“Once  ye  were  holy:  ye  are  holy  still: 

Your  spirit  freely  let  me  drink  and  live.” 

FIRST  IN  W.4R,  ETC. 

Some  time  ago  a  Pennsylvania  man  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  a  copy  of  “Light  Horse  Harry” 
Lee’s  eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  in 
Philadelphia  on  December  27,  1799.  It  was 
in  this  speech  that  Lee  used  the  now  famous 
words,  “First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  The  object 
was  to  use  the  address  in  a  historical  work, 
but  investigation  showed  there  was  only  one 
complete  copy  of  the  eulogy  in  existence,  this 
in  pamphlet  form  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
having  been  printed  a  century  ago.  The  desire 
for  copies  of  the  eulogy  induced  Representa¬ 
tive  Acheson  of  Pennsylvania,  to  offer  in  the 
House  last  week  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  6(X)0  copies  of  the  eulogy. 

To-day,  February  22,  is  the  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 


was  entirely  cut  off  to  form  the  Diocese  of  of  all  its  Bishops,  who,  in  1516,  when  he  at-  Church. 
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THE  MORAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

The  conference  of  friends  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  which  is  annually  held  at  Tuskegee  on 
Washington’s  Birthday  has  come  to  be  of 
national  importance,  especially  as  representing 
the  attitude  of  the  best  minds  among  the 
negroes  themselves  on  all  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  their  race  in  this  country. 
Prominent  among  the  questions  discussed  will 
doubtless  be  that  of  higher  education,  for  the 
contention  has  recently  been  made  that  insti¬ 
tutions  especially  designed  for  the  negro  should 
be  limited  to  the  essentials  and  to  industrial 
training,  leaving  those  who  desire  a  higher 
education  to  seek  it  in  Northern  institnions, 
and  the  whole  question  of  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  race  depends  on  the  reply  to  this  con¬ 
tention.  But  even  more  immediately  does  the 
problem  of  criminality  bear  upon  this  question 
of  moral  elevation. 

In  an  address  delivered  last  autumn  before 
the  Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga, 
and  printed  in  pamphlet  form  in  advance  of 
the  publication  of  its  journal.  Prof.  Walter 
F.  Willcox  of  Cornell  University,  Chief  Statis¬ 
tician  in  the  Census  Office  at  Washington, 
draws  many  important  conclusions  from  his 
study  of  the  census  returns  of  1891.  This  cen¬ 
sus  shows  that  whereas  the  proportion  of  negro 
prisoners  to  white  prisoners  in  the  Southern 
states  is  as  twenty-nine  to  six,  the  proportion 
in  the  Northern  states  is  fully  one-fifth  more, 
being  as  sixty-nine  to  twelve,  while  even  in 
New  York  state  it  is  five  times  as  great. 
The  preponderance  of  negro  prisoners  in 
the  south  is  not,  then,  due  to  prejudice  in  the 
courts  as  has  at  times  been  argued.  That 
other  things  being  equal,  a  member  of  the 
African  race  is  more  likely  than  a  white  person 
to  fall  into  crime  seems,  indeed,  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  far  as  figures  can  do  it,  and  it  is  in 
fact  conceded  by  representative  negroes.  To 
say,  however,  that  this  is  the  case  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  African  is  an  African  and  the  white 
man  a  white  man  is  a  counsel  of  ignorance 
which  no  representative  negro  would  admit, 
and  the  question  that  Dr.  Willcox  asks,  and 
which  no  doubt  will  be  asked  at  Tuskegee,  is 
What  are  the  causes  of  this  fact?  For  on  the 
recognition  of  these  causes  and  their  removal, 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  race  must  depend 

Dr.  Willcox  finds  these  causes  to  be  four: 
defective  family  life,  defective  industrial 
equipment,  increasing  race  solidarity  among 
the  negroes  and  increasing  alienation  from  the 
whites.  He  does  not  mainly  attribute  the  last 
to  the  grave  mistakes  of  the  reconstruction 
period  or  to  the  tone  of  Northern  newspapers, 
but  deems  it  an  inevitable  result  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  hastened  and  intensified  by  the  blunders 
of  reconstruction,  and  presumably  capable  of 
being  lessened  by  forbearance  and  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  the  whites.  This  evil  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  remedied  must  be  remedied  by  the  whites. 

As  for  the  increasing  solidarity  among  the 
negroes,  if  it  is  now  a  cause  of  crime  it  might 
be  made  a  deterrent  of  crime.  The  race  unity 
which  now  leads  negroes  to  cover  up  crime 
and  stand  up  for  the  criminal  may  become  a 
race  pride,  a  race  loyalty,  may  develop  a  race 
public  opinion,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  repressing  crime.  Here  again  in  the 


last  analysis  the  responsibility  rests  npon  the 
whites,  to  increase  by  a  judicious  educational 
system  the  proportion  of  intelligent  and  right- 
minded  negroes. 

The  remedy  for  the  industrial  difficulty  is 
not  simple.  The  negro  labor  which  was  once 
deemed  essential  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco  and  cane  sugar  is  now,  since  the 
introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery,  no 
longer  competent  to  this  task.  But  the  labor 
onions,  refusing  to  admit  colored  men,  are 
fast  crowding  them  out  of  such  skilled  avoca¬ 
tions  as  might  still  be  theirs.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  the  Southern  railways  were  manned 
with  negroes.  Now  a  colored  brakeman,  engi¬ 
neer  or  road  hand  is  an  anomaly.  The  artisans 
of  the  South  ante-bellum  days  were  negroes 
almost  to  a  man ;  now  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  negro  to  find  employment  in  any  organized 
industry.  Colored  coachmen,  colored  cooks  and 
nurses  are  now  driven  out  in  part  by  the  de¬ 
mand  of  fashion  and  in  part  by  the  pressure 
of  immigration;  there  is  no  longer  a  white¬ 
washing  industry  and  the  barber’s  union  has 
closed  the  door  in  the  face  of  that  erstwhile 
proud  functionary,  the  colored  barber.  When 
industrial  training  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
negroes,  male  and  female,  this  part  of  the 
problem  will  be  half  solved— the  other  half  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  trades  unions  and  the  heads 
of  households. 

But  underlying  all  these  causes  of  negro 
crime,  alienation  from  the  whites,  race  antipa¬ 
thy,  defective  industrial  training,  is  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  family  life.  Every  intelligent  parent 
and  educator  recognizes  the  fundamental  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  home  to  good  morals,  and  the  home 
in  any  just  sense  is  precisely  what  the  negro 
lacks.  Obedience  to  law  in  the  face  of  tempta¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Willcox  argues,  is  “not  an  instinct 
or  birthright  but  a  product  of  training,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  that  train¬ 
ing  is  obtained  in  the  family.  The  primary 
cause  of  crime,  therefore,  is  defective  family 
life  and  training.  ’  ’  It  is  not  only  a  general 
fact  that  crime  is  most  common  among  the 
young,  after  they  have  passed  out  of  family 
control  but  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  circumstances,  but  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  negro,  and  therefore  unless  the 
family  life  of  the  colored  people  is  improved, 
the  present  increase  in  crime  will  develop  to  a 
much  more  alarming  degree.  But  family  life 
as  civilization  knows  it  is  not  a  natural  con¬ 
dition  :  it  is  the  product  of  many  centuries  of 
development,  and  a  single  generation  of  free¬ 
dom  is  too  short  a  time  to  bring  the  negro 
parent  to  the  level  of  the  white  in  this  regard. 

The  child  of  slave  parents  had  no  better 
home  perhaps  than  the  average  negro  child 
to- day,  but  his  master’s  home  was  in  a  very 
true  sense  his.  His  parents  had  possibly  no 

etter  notions  of  child  nurture  and  no  more 

uthority  than  negro  parents  have  now,  but 
the  master  and  mistress  recognized  their  own 
responsibility  in  the  matter  and  in  general 
they  did  their  part  well.  The  clinging  vine 
of  the  negro  family  has  been  forcibly  torn 
from  its  supporting  wall ;  no  wonder  it  lies 
prostrate  and  soiled  with  dust.  The  impera¬ 
tive  demand  of  the  time  for  our  negro  popu¬ 
lation,  is  the  creation  of  the  family  ideal. 
This  is  the  problem  that  their  pastors  and  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  pulpit  and  the  school  have  to  grapple 
with.  This  is  the  situation  which  none  who 
recognize  the  imminent  danger  to  our  country 
of  the  lamentable  proportion  of  negro  crime 
are  exempt  from  an  effort  to  remedy. 


Dr.  Cuyler  elsewhere  pays  a  loving  tribute 
to  his  eminent  classmate  in  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary,  Dr.  William  Henry  Green.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  without  having  seen  our  editorial  notice 
of  last  week.  Hence  one  or  two  similar  refer¬ 
ences  which  we  prefer  to  keep  as  written. 


LET  IT  BE  SUPPRESSED. 

Those  who  have  all  along  opposed  the  policy 
of  the  President  with  regard  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  scout  the  idea  of  our  being  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  permanently  beneficial  relations  with  these 
new  insular  dependencies. 

They  conveniently  ignore  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  cite 
the  worst  features  of  our  current  political  and 
domestic  life,  as  warrant  for  their  attitude  of 
opposition.  They  are  certain  that  all  these 
will  be  transferred  to  those  distant  islands, 
if  not  now,  while  the  army  is  still  occupied 
and  military  rule  obtains,  yet  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  war  is  over  and  matters  become 
settled.  Party  influence  will  then  become 
dominant,  and  politicians  of  the  common  sort 
will  inevitably  rule  in  these  distant  parts, 
they  say,  as  well  as  at  home. 

This  view  is  thoroughly  pessimistic,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  unfair,  yet  the  simple  truth  is  that 
things  are  not  ideal  in  the  Philippines.  In 
general  our  soldiers  have  been  of  a  good  class ; 
as  always,  there  are  some  bad  men  among 
them,  men  who  feel  no  responsibility  as  to  the 
reputation  they  are  earning  for  their  country. 
A  few  such  in  a  regiment  will  smirch  the 
whole  body  in  the  eyes  of  correspondents  alert 
to  report  the  sombre  side  of  things.  And  thus 
arises  a  dark  cloud  of  downright  misrepresenta¬ 
tion. 

But  the  government  itself  has  not  been  free 
from  blame.  The  very  fact  that  its  task  was 
a  new  and  difficult  one  in  these  islands  should 
have  put  it  sternly  on  the  defensive  at  every 
point.  Our  government  as  well  as  our  sol¬ 
diery  are  on  their  good  behavior,  and  the  way 
they  approve  themselves  to  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  Every  influ¬ 
ence  tending  to  a  low  standard  of  conduct 
should  have  been  ruled  out.  Operating  in  a 
country  hitherto  temperate  and  free  from  the 
drink  habit,  the  utmost  care  should  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  its  baneful  introduction. 
Simple  good  faith,  the  professed  intention  to 
seek  the  good  of  the  islands,  required  nothing 
less.  The  passage  of  the  army  canteen  bill 
by  the  influence  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  a  measure,  by  the  way, 
which  both  Generals  Roberts  and  Kitchener  of 
the  British  army  distinctly  approve,  seemed  to 
make  this  sure ;  but  the  Attorney  -  General 
stepped  in  with  an  interpretation  which  de¬ 
feated  the  object  of  the  new  law.  The  present 
Secretary  of  War  has  submitted  the  question 
again  to  Congress  with  the  statements  of  nearly 
a  thousand  army  men  on  the  subject.  Th^ 
hope  and  expectation  is  that  Congress  will  now 
so  amend  the  law  as  to  put  its  meaning  beyond 
question.  There  should  be  a  simple  absolute 
prohibition  of  all  sales  of  intoxicants  within 
or  near  army  quarters. 

Under  the  present  law  the  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  Philippines  is  a  new 
and  growing  business.  One  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  says:  “It  is  probably  not  untruthful 
to  say  of  the  deaths  of  the  brave  boys  who 
have  gone  there  from  homes  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  one  half,  excepting  those  killed 
in  battle,  have  been  from  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  taken  in  United  States  ships, 
sold  by  men  from  the  United  States  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  flag.’’ 

And  here  is  another  indictment.  Capt. 
Frank  M.  Wells,  chaplain  of  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Volunteers,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Philippines,  in  a  recent  address  said 
that  since  the  Americans  took  Manila  400 
places  where  liquor  is  sold  had  sprung  up  in 
that  city,  while  before  the  Americans  came 
to  the  islands  Manila  had  but  three  saloons. 
The  Filipinos,  he  added,  spoke  well  of  the 
American  soldiers,  save  that  they  said  the 
American  were  “bad  people’’  when  they  had 
drunk  too  much  liquor. 
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Whisky,  he  said,  was  sold  in  the  barracks  at 
Iloilo  not  over  fifteen  feet  from  his  headquar¬ 
ters  until  he  pnt  an  end  to  it  by  complaints  to 
the  colonel  and  provost  marshal.  The  trans¬ 
port  Indiana,  on  which  he  retnrned  to  the 
United  States,  he  characterized  as  a  "whisky 
transport”;  he  had  nnsnccessfnlly  attempted 
to  have  the  sale  of  liquors  on  transports  stopped 
while  in  the  Philippines.  This  traffic  on  gov¬ 
ernment  transports,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  is 
certainly  within  the  power  of  Congress.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  its  suppression. 


A  RICH  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Our  readers  will  surely  agree  with  us  that 
we  spread  a'rich  feast  before  them  this  week, 
especially  in  our  illustrated  articles.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  Dnnkeld  Cathedral,  the  second  in 
our  series  of  Presbyterian  Cathedrals,  follows 
that  of  Iona  in  the  story  of  Colnmba’s  Celtic 
Church.  Mrs.  Leicester  Addis,  the  writer  of 
the  series,  has  had  peeculiar  facilities  for  such 
work,  her  father,  A.  C.  Cameron  M.A., 
L.  LD.  and  F.  E.  I.  S.  being  an  authority  on  Celtic 
philosophy,  history  and  literature  and  one 
of  the  active  promoters  in  the  second  restora¬ 
tion  of  Paisley  Abbey.  The  story  of  White- 
field’s  marvelous  activity  and  his  connection 
with  the  manse  of  that  church  in  Newburyport 
where  he'preached  with  such  marvelous  power 
and  where  he  died,  as  told  by  Dr.  Hovey,  the 
present  incumbent  of  that  pulpit  and  manse, 
is  a  marvel  of  terse  and  vigorous  condensation. 
Dr.  Hovey  has  some  interesting  memorabilia 
of  Whitefield  and  will  give  ns  an  article  on 
the  subject  next  month.  In  the  story  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  service  to  education,  narrated  by  the 
editor  of  our  college  department,  Mr.  Chapin, 
many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  find  new 
cause  to  love  and  revere  the  memory  of  him 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  to-day.  The  Col¬ 
lege  department  follows  last  month’s  study  of 
what  our  seats  of  higher  education  are  doing 
for  the  spiritual  development  of  our  sons,  with 
authoritative  articles  showing  what  they  are 
doing  for  that  physical  part  with  which  the 
spiritual  is  so  closely  allied.  The  articles  on 
Utah  and  the  Kentucky  mountaineers  fit  in 
with  present  thought  and  interest ;  in  Mrs. 
Humphrey’s  description  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
which  completes  her  series,  all  the  charm  of 
her  style  is  lent  to  heighten  the  interest  of 
the  important  story  of  education  in  that  im¬ 
portant  province.  Dr.  Cuyler’s  tribute  to  his 
classmate  and  friend  heads  this  varied  and 
interesting  list.  We  regret  that  its  length 
compels  ns  to  leave  over  our  Home,  Foreign 
and  McAll  Mission  articles.  They  will  appear 
next  week  as  usual. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

President  James  T.  Cooter  of  Washington 
College,  Tennessee,  is  in  New  Tork  in  behalf 
of  that  institution,  which  is  doing  a  noble  work 
among  the  mountaineers. 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Nutting  of  the  Utah  Gos¬ 
pel  Mission  (interdenominational)  is  now  in 
this  city  and  would  gladly  accept  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  speak  in  churches  and  meetings.  He 
may  addressed  in  care  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong, 
United  Charities  Building.  Our  readers'will 
find  much  of  interest  in  his  illustrated  article 
in  this  week’s  Evangelist. 


Our  Sabbath- school  and  Missionary  depart¬ 
ment  sends  out  an  urgent  caU'for  money.  The 
pressing  needs  to  be  presented  during  the 
month  of  March  are :  1.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
to  respond  to  actual  calls  of  Far  Western  Pres¬ 
byteries  for  Sabbath- schools.  2.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  extend  our  Sabbath- school  work 
in  Cuba.  3.  Three  thousand  for  the  clerical 


work,  printing  and  postage  required  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Movement.  4.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  to  pnt  one-half  more  Sabbath -school  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  field.  5.  Twenty-five  persons 
who  will  individually  assume  the  support  of  a 
Sabbath-school  missionary.  This  is  in  fact  a 
means  of  realizing  the  desire  previously  named. 


Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Crane  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
has  just  given  1100,000  to  the  Boards  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  reducing  the  mortgage  on  the  Presbyterian 
Building,  166  Fifth  avenue.  While  this  does 
not  help  in  the  current  work  of  the  Boards,  it 
is  a  great  gift  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mrs.  Crane’s  course  in  so  administering  her 
own  estate  is  an  example  well  worth  follow¬ 
ing  in  these  times  of  special  taxes  on  legacies 
and  litigations  concerning  them. 


A  useful  help  in  the  study  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Sunday-school  les¬ 
sons  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  is  Dr.  J.  Gent- 
worth  Butler’s  little  volume  of  200  pages  giving 
the  Four  Gospels  in  a  continuous  narrative, 
thus  presenting  the  Life  of  our  Lord  in  the 
order  of  its  Events.  The  arrangement  is  in 
short  sections,  and  gives  the  complete  detail  of 
every  transaction,  parable  and  conversation 
as  variously  recorded  by  two  or  more  of  the 
evangelists.  The  concurrent  statements  or 
phrases  are  omitted,  and  thus  the  combined 
text  bears  the  reader  smoothly  along,  enabling 
him  to  note  the  progress  in  Christ’s  self-dis¬ 
closure  and  doctrine.  There  are  maps  and  in¬ 
dexes,  and  all  for  60  cents  at  85  Bible  House. 


The  death  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  the  founder 
of  the  long  famous  Farmington,  Conn.,  School 
for  Young  Women,  removes  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  the  history  of  education.  Thousands 
of  women  look*' back  to  the  thorough  and  gen¬ 
uinely  high  instruction  which  they  received  in 
that  school  as  one  of  the  outstanding  blessings 
of  their  lives.  For  more  than  a  generation,  to 
have  been  a  "Farmington  girl”  was  a  patent 
of  culture.  Beginning  to  teach  in  1833  when 
she  was  nineteen  Miss  Porter  founded  her 
school  eleven  years  later  when  in  the  rich 
maturity  of  her  powers.  During  these  fifty- 
six  years  the  entire  ideal  of  woman’s  education 
has  been  ennobled  and  enriched  and  Miss  Por¬ 
ter  has  had  a  large  part  in  ennobling  and  en¬ 
riching  it.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Noah  Porter,  for  sixty  years  pastor  in  Farm¬ 
ington,  and  the  sister  of  President  Noah  Porter 
of  Yale.  She  died  suddenly  on  Saturday  last, 
aged  eighty-six  years. 


Interestingly  significant  are  two  statements 
made  on  the  leaflet  of  the  Memorial  Church  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills 
Ph.  D.  pastor.  After  announcing  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  two  musical  entertainments  given  by 
the  Sunday-school  will  go  to  the  support  of 
the  home  school,  an  explanation  is  made  that 
the  school  is  carrying  from  last  year  a  debt  of 
$100,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  to  clear  it  off 
before  the  new  year.  May  1.  Shortly  after 
follows  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fry  acknowledging 
a  Christmas  gift  of  $125  to  Foreign  Missions 
from  the  Memorial  Sunday  school.  That  is 
precisely  as  it  should  be.  The  consecrated 
pennies  of  the  children  of  this  school  are  not 
used  for  school  expenses.  They  are  given  to 
the  support  of  missions  and  the  children  with 
their  teachers  go  to  work  to  pay  their  school 
debt.  No  wonder  the  showing  of  the  school 
is  good— an  infant  department  of  250  children, 
regular  promotions  from  grade  to  grade,  numer¬ 
ous  classes  of  young  men  and  young  women,  a 
thriving  adult  Bible  class  conducted  by  the 
pastor’s  wife,  and  last  but  not  least  a  Home 
Department  in  connection  with  the  parents  of 


the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Intermediate  grade. 
No  wonder  the  Sunday  congregations  are  grow¬ 
ing  larger  and  larger. 

FAITHFTJL  UNTO  DEATH. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 

One  of  the  richest  endowments  of  the  grace 
of  God  sometimes  appears  in  the  lives  of  in¬ 
valids  who,  greatly  limited  by  bodily  infirmity 
and  sorely  tried  by  pain,  rise  victoriously  above 
their  sufferings  to  maintain  broad  interests 
and  to  labor  lovingly  for  the  good  of  others. 
These  are  they  who  illustrate  in  modem  life 
that  ancient  type  of  saintliness,  even  the  saints 
"who  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong.” 
Such  an  one  has  lately  passed  away,  and  the 
news  of  her  departure  will  quicken  grateful 
and  tender  memories  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  and  at  many  mission  stations  in 
foreign  lands. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scott  Brayton  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  combined,  in  unusual  completeness,  some  of 
the  most  attractive  and  noble  qualities  of 
Christian  character.  Hers  was  a  peculiarly 
affectionate  and  sympathetic  temperament. 
Love  for  her  kindred  and  her  friends  was,  in 
her,  no  languid  conventionality,  but  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  perennial  fountain  of  feeling.  This 
made  her  family  influence  and  her  neighbor¬ 
hood  influence  singularly  winsome  and  helpful. 
This  personal  quality  appeared  no  less  strongly 
in  later  life,  amidst  the  delightful  hospitali¬ 
ties  of  her  home,  appropriately  named  "Sunny- 
side,  ”  than  in  the  manse  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
during  the  long  pastorate  of  her  honored  hus¬ 
band,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Brayton. 

Blended  with  this  sympathetic  temperament 
was  an  unusual  sense  of  stewardship  in  the 
use  of  property.  Apparently  the  selfish  use 
of  her  worldly  means  never  occurred  to  her. 
It  seemed  with  her  to  be  rather  an  intuition 
than  a  resolve  to  lay  her  possessions  at  the  feet 
of  Christ  and  to  administer  them  for  his  glory, 
and  in  his  Spirit.  Accordingly  her  benefac¬ 
tions  were  incessant,  and  repeatedly  involved 
the  education  of  young  lives  for  positions  of 
usefulness  in  the  world,  and  especially  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  or  in  some  department 
of  missionary  service. 

The  intelligence  and  intensity  of  her  interest 
in  missions,  her  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Church’s  progress,  her  close  touch  with  many 
workers  in  the  field  at  home  and  abroad  most 
be  regarded  as  admirable  from  any  point  of 
view,  but  they  become  remarkable  when  one 
remembers  her  acute  physical  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  onmormuringly  for  many  years. 

Undoubtedly  the  golden  key  that  unlocks  the 
secret  of  this  beautiful  life  was  its  personal 
devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  its  absolute 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  its 
habitual  use  of  prayer.  One  may  speak  of  her 
life  as  "hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  To  those 
who  survive  her  the  recollection  of  it  is  most 
precious,  and  the  inspiration  proceeding  from 
her  example  shall  long  abide. 

Of  her  own  translation  into  the  presence  of 
Christ  it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  concerning 
Francos  Ridley  Havergal :  "It  is  an  inspiring 
thought  that  even  such  as  she,  ttifted  with 
noble  imaginations,  and  fervent  hearts,  and 
unutterable  longing  after  God,  have  found  the 
place  prepared  for  them ;  and  above  all,  the 
open  vision  of  the  King  himself,  which  tran¬ 
scends  without  measure  their  most  glorious 
hope.”  _ _ _ 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Recent  unhappy  occurrences  in  Kentucky 
emphasize  in  a  striking  manner  the  urgent 
need  of  opening  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
this  beautiful  historic  state  to  the  pure  light 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Kentucky  mountaineers 
are  peculiarly  religious  by  nature  and  by 
training.  That  the  only  religion  most  of  them 
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said :  ‘  ‘  Men  were  waylaid  and  shot  from  the  are  good  people,  probably  the  best  on  euth  as 
brnsh,  innocent  men  were  afraid  to  travel  over  raw  m^erial:  their  very  vices  lean  to  virtue’s 
j  i  Ann  /wv  side.  Do  they  murder  one  another?  They 

the  roads;  property  worth  some  |20,000  was  ^g^^lly  do  it  face  to  face  and  for  the  same 
destroyed  and  many  other  horrible  things  kind  of  reasons  for  which  patriots  go  to  war 
done.  ’  ’  In  this  county  there  was  not  — to  defend  their  honor  and  their  homes !  The 
a  single  Sunday- schoool.  stores  of  Hyden  have  broken  windows  with 

...  c!  j-  1  nr-  •  ...1.  Ti  bits  of  thin  board  tacked  in  them  that  a  ten- 

Our  Synodical  Missionary,  the  Rev.  y^ar  old  boy  could  push  out,  yet  no  store  is 
Donald  McDonald,  having  discovered  interfered  with,  though  left  from  sunset  to 
—  ~  this  situation  began  to  work  there,  sunrise  without  a  soul  near;  nobody  expects 
and  having  gained  the  people’s  con-  anything  to  be  stolen.  These  people  believe 

— ■  fldence  fearlesslv  attacked  their  sins  know  little  and 

ndence  learlessly  attacked  tneir  sms.  about  them,  but  way  down  in  their 

A  great  awakening  followed  including  hearts  they  firmly  believe.” 

the  leading  men ;  a  desire  for  a  church  Iq  August,  1896,  the  little  church  and  school 

and  school  came  next,  the  people  them-  building  was  completed  and  on  Sunday,  Octo- 

selves  in  their  poverty  pledging  |1,000  ber  11,  dedicated.  The  following  Tuesday 
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of  the  work  of  one  of  the  churches  of  this  bride,  “A  perfect  lady  and 
city  (the  Central,  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  the  grittiest  one  I  ever 
pastor),  will  not  only  interest  our  readers  but  knowed,  ”  was  a  happy  aug- 
we  trust  will  stimulate  many  churches  to  fol-  ury  for  the  success  of  the 
low  the  example  of  this  one  in  maintaining  a  new  work, 
mission  with  which  they  can  keep  in  close  They  set  up  housekeeping 
personal  touch,  and  will  tend  to  increase  the  in  two  rooms  with  a  borrowed 
amount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  our  Board  stove,  and  went  to  work  with 
for  work  in  this  important  field.  the  motto  of  Jeremiah  for 

It  was  in  1894  that  the  Central  Church  their  watchword  (a  better  one 
adopted  a  plan  which  while  sure  to  increase  than  "Retrenchment”  for 
their  contribution  to  the  Home  Board  should  us  all),  "Ah,  Lord  Ood, 
be  continually  stimulating  them  to  larger  self-  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for 
sacrifice  by  giving  the  church  a  special  work  thee  I”  A  church  had  been 
of  its  own.  They  chose  for  this  work  a  little  organized  with  twenty- five 

Sunday  services. 


They  chose  for  this  work  a  little  organized 
hamlet  of  less  than  200  people,  never  before  members, 
reached  by  Home  Missions,  in  a  county  where  a  Sunday-school  with  infant 
there  is  said  to  be  not  a  single  acre  of  level  and  adult  classes,  and  a 
land.  Hyden  had  for  ten  years  been  the  storm  mid-week  prayer-meeting  were  at  once  started  what  needed,  one  would  say,  in  an  ednca- 

centre  of  the  community;  the  seat  of  a  oele-  and  preaching  at  outlying  points  as  soon  as  tional  institution  whose  "daily  routine  is 

brated  family  feud.  A  semi-official  report  the  roads  permitted.  Boll  Creek,  Cot-Shin  varied  by  the  dropping  to  the  floor  of  a  pistol 

Creek,  Hell-fer-Sartin  or  frequent  attempts  at  surreptitious  games 
^  I  Creek  heard  the  Gospel  of  cards.  ’  ’  Outlying  work  was  extended  and 

twice  a  month  in  priv-  a  much  needed  work  inaugurated  among  the 
house  or  log  school  prisoners  in  Hyden  jail, 
house.  The  next  year  Since  then  the  work  has  continually  in- 

a  lot  was  secured,  and  creased,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Walton  and  his 

the  Central  church  wife  being  now  in  charge  with  two  teachers 
pledged  the  remaining  (by  the  report  of  1899),  and  a  school  attendance 
money  needful  for  a  of  124.  Many  former  pupils  now  teaching 
'  church  and  school  build-  district  schools  in  the  mountains  and  no  fewer 

named  the  than  thirteen  of  them  by  that  report  had 
f  m  ♦  1  V  1  Wilton  Zaidee  Mission,  opened  Sunday-schools  in  their  districts.  A 

I-  ju  J  1  respect  for  Dr.  moderate  charge  is  made  for  tuition  and  with 

,  A  i  n  and  Mrs.  Merle  Smith,  the  proceeds  new  class-rooms  have  been  fitted 

J r ^  ^^6  health  of  Mr.  up. 

j  Lindsay  not  permitting  Valuable  as  is  the  work  of  the  school,  seen 

^ him  to  remain,  the  vet-  in  the  change  from  antagonism  to  cordial  wel- 
V  ®’‘^°  mountain  mission-  come,  in  the  better  condition  of  the 

'  '  ary  and  teacher,  the  town  and  its  new  reputation  of  the 

Rev.  T.  M.  Marshall,  quietest  towns  in  the  mountains,  it  is  in  the 
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WASHINGTON’S  SERTICS  TO  EDUCATION.  Qeorge  Washington  received  the  first  pnblic  able  and  perpetnal  memory  of  his  exoellency- 
Charles  W.  E.  Chapin.  recognition  of  service  and  of  merit.  It  was  General  Washington,  the  illastrions  and  virtn, 

A  century  has  passed  since  he  lived,  yet  the  tnrning  point  in  his  life ;  it  opened  np  ons  Oommauder-in-Ohief  of  the  armies  of  the 
Washington’s  ideas  concerning  education  have  fully  the  path  to  those  experiences  which  United  States.  ”  In  five  months  the  energetic 
the  approval  of  educators  of  our  day.  He  was  equipped  him  for  that  efficient  service  in  the  trustees  raised  |14, 000;  Washington  contributed 
in  advance  of  hie  age ;  it  is  a  question  if  we  French  and  Indian  War,  and  the  Revolution.  fifty  guineas.  The  college  was  at  once  incor- 
have  quite  caught  np  with  him.  Of  the  two  The  honorable  position  of  Chancellor  had  been  porated  and  in  the  following  year,  at  its  first 
plans  of  his  mature  years  and  ripened  experi-  held  by  the  Bishops  of  London  from  the  fonnda-  commencement,  its  endowment  had  increased 
ence  one  has  been  realized,  the  West  Point  tion  of  the  college  in  1693  to  the  Revolution,  to  $28,000.  It  was  the  first  college  in  Mary- 
idea,  which  brings  together  from  every  state  The  old  statute  defining  the  duties  of  the  office  land;  Washington  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
and  territory  of  the  Union  young  men  to  be  is  interesting:  “The  Chancellor  is  to  be  the  the  first  Board  of  Visitors,  but  being  with  the 
trained  for  military  service;  that  other  plan  Maecenas,  or  patron  of  the  college ;  such  a  one  army  at  Hewburg  was  unable  to  take  his 
of  a  National  University  with  schools  of  ad-  as  by  his  favor  with  the  king  and  by  his  inter-  place  on  that  Board  until  the  second  commence- 
ministration  and  statesmanship  is  yet  being  est  with  all  other  persons  in  England  may  be  ment  of  the  college  in  1784.  Five  years  later, 
considered.  enabled  to  help  in  all  the  college  affairs.  His  the  college  bestowed  upon  Washington  the 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  his  letter  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  expressed  the  sentiment  that, 
“in  civilized  societies  the  welfare  of  the  state 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people  are  advanced 
or  retarded  in  proportion  as  the  morals  and 
education  of  the  youth  are  attended  to.  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  on  this  occasion  to  express  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  I  feel  on  seeing  the  increase  of 
onr  seminaries  of  learning  through  the  exten¬ 
sive  country,  and  the  general  wish  which  seems 
to  prevail  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
these  valuable  institutions. ’’  The  old  college 
has  suffered  by  fire  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  yet  it  has  lived  through  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  years  and  is  today  doing  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  noble  work. 

The  Potomac  and  Virginia  Company  and  the 
James  River  Company  were  among  those  or¬ 
ganizations  for  transportation  which  Washing¬ 
ton  aided  for  ihe  opening  np  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
conntry  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1785 
through  Patrick  Henry,  then  Governor,  gave 
Washington  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac  and 
Virginia  Company  and  one  hnndred  shares  in 
the  James  River  Company.  Washington  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  resolutely  shut  his  hand 
against  every  pecuniary  recompense  daring  the 
revolutionary  straggle;  that  he  could  not 
change  that  position.  He  added,  that  if  the 
legislature  would  allow  him  to  turn  the  gifts 
from  bis  own  private  emolument  to  objects  of 
a  public  nature  he  would  endeavor  to  select 


and  the  life  infields  and  forests.  Very  early  of  humanity  and  religion.”  This  call  to  the  [ 

he  put  his  knowledge  of  the  surveyor’s  art  to  leadership  of  education  in  his  own  state  ante-  i  1  ^ 

practical  test  and  applied  the  chain  and  dated  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 

logarithm  to  the  reaches  of  the  family  lands,  new  republic  by  a  year,  and  he  continued  in  ^ 

His  skill  came  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Fairfax,  that  service  to  the  College  of  William  and  |  ^ ^  I 

who  wished  to  know  the  extent  of  the  lands  Mary  until  the  close  of  his  life.  i  ^  _ 

he  had  inherited  in  the  New  World.  Washing-  About  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  state  j 
ton,  though  but  sixteen,  was  equal  to  the  task;  of  Maryland  began  to  broaden  its  educational  ‘ 

in  a  month’s  time  after  fording  swollen  institutions.  The  school  of  Kent  County  at  ^  ^ 

streams  and  penetrating  the  forests  he  pre-  Chestertown  was  placed  in  1780  nnder  the  a. ■ 

seated  to  Lord  Fairfax  maps  and  figures  which  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  the 

showed  him  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  his  minister  of  the  parish,  who  had  been  President  fac-simile  of  wakhinoton’s  letter 

estate.  For  three  years  Washington  followed  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  until  its  charter  those  objects  which  would  meet  the  most  en- 
this  fascinating  yet  perilous  work,  and  then  was  revoked.  Dr.  Smith  condncted  the  acad-  lightened  and  patriotic  views  of  the  Assembly 
being  strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Fairfax,  emy  at  Chestertown  with  great  energy  and  of  Virginia.  The  proposition  met  with  hearty 
and  himself  being  able  to  show  in  clear,  round  ability,  and  in  1782  the  visitors  of  the  academy  approval,  and  Washington  held  the  stock  in 
style  his  mastery  of  the  art  and  science  of  sur-  asked  that  it  be  made  a  college ;  the  legisla-  both  companies,  awaiting  the  time  when  proper 
veying,  he  received  in  1788  from  the  Presi-  tnre  made  provision  that  when  a  total  endow-  and  worthy  objects  should,  be  found  for  the 
dent  of  William  and  Mary  College  the  appoint-  ment  of  five  thousand  pounds  currency  should  benefactions. 

ment  as  official  surveyor  for  Culpeper  County;  be  provided  for  the  school,  it  should  be  incor-  In  1785  he  proposed  to  Edmnnd  Randolph  and 
such  a  certificate  was  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  porated  into  a  college  with  enlarged  courses  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  revenue  of  the  stock 
civil  engineering  in  those  days.  study  and  suitable  professors,  and  should  be  in'those^companies  be  used  for  the  establish- 

Thns  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  denominated  Washington  College  “in  honor-  ment^ofjtwo'sohools,  oneXnpon  each  river,  fo 
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the  education  of  poor  children,  particnlarly  ment  of  education  in  military  affairs  in  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  Potomac  Oompany  to  the 
those  whose  parents  had  fallen  in  the  struggle  field;  it  cost  heavily  in  blood  and  treasure,  establishment  of  a'.National  University  in  the 
for  liberty.  The  idea  was  a  noble  one,  yet  Washington  realized  that  preparation  for  service  central  part  of  the  United  States ;  he  made 
Washington’s  call  to  the  large  service  of  the  in  the  army  must  be  had  in  military  schools.  provision  that  until  such  a  university  should 
College  of  William  and  Mary  as  its  Ohancellor  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  until  be  founded  the  fund  should  be  self-accumu- 
and  to  the  country  as  its  President,  prevented  the  end  of  his  life,  by  ofiQcial  message  and  by  lating  by  the  use  of  the  dividends  in  the  pnr> 
him  from  carrying  it  out.  He  carried  out  the  letter,  Washington  urged  the  importance  of  chase  of  more  stock,  to  still  further  augment 
spirit  of  his  idea  by  giving  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  military  instruction.  In  his  message  to  Oon-  the  endowment  fund.  In  the  transfers  and 
the  instruction  of  poor  children  in  Alexandria  gress  in  1796  he  said:  “The  institution  of  a  changes  of  commercial  life  apparent  record  of 
and  by  making  large  provision  for  the  ednca-  military  academy  is  recommended  by  cogent  that  stock  has  been  lost,  yet  that  last  will 
tion  of  the  sons  of  soldiers.  In  1788  he  hon-  reasons.  However  pacific  the  general  policy  bequeathedjan  ideal  which  in  indirect  ways  is 
ored  a  Princeton  commencement  by  his  pres-  of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be  with-  still  inspiring  our  national  educational  system, 
ence  and  bestowed  upon  the  college  a  gift  of  out  an  adequate  stock  of  military  knowledge  Let  ns  take'our  place  by  the  side  of  a  student 
fifty  pounds.  A  tour  through  Georgia  in  1790,  for  emergencies.  In  proportion  as  the  observ-  of  our  national  history  and  institutions,  as  after 

gave  him  opportunity  to  visit  | - - - 1  a  walk  through  the  buildings 

and  approve  of  the  Academy  at 
Augusta.  About  the  same  time 
the  indomitable  Kirkland,  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Iroquois,  was  try¬ 
ing  every  source  of  influence  and 
money  in  behalf  of  an  academy 
in  Oneida  Oounty,  New  York,  to 
be  located  near  the  old  Property 
Line,  where  both  the  sons  of  the 
settlers  and  the  children  of  the 
forest  might  be  educated.  His 
visit  to  Philadelphia  secured  a 
generous  benefaction  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  at  the  same  time  his 
influence  and  that  of  others,  so 
that  Congress  appropriated 
$15,000  yearly  to  “instruct  the 
Iroquois  in  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts. ’’ 

Washington  had  now  matured 
his  idea  of  a  national  university. 

He  was  ready  to  lay  it  before 
the  country  and  to  be  the  first 
contributor  to  its  endowment. 

Virginia  was  taking  new  interest 
in  its  schools  and  the  influence 
of  William  and  Mary  College 
was  widening:  there  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  thoroughly  equip¬ 
ped  academies.  The  school  at 
Augusta  which  the  Revolution 
had  been  the  means  of  christen¬ 
ing  Liberty  Hall,  had  become 
prominent.  In  1796  Washington 
settled  upon  Liberty  Hall  as 
the  proper  recipient  of  the  one  hundred  shares  ance  of  pacific  maxims  might  exempt  a  nation  tyranny  of  a  mediaeval  monarchy, 
in  the  James  River  Company  to  augment  its  from  the  necessity  of  practising  the  rules  of  the  Then  the  vista  of  the'futnre  would  open  be- 
endowment.  In  accepting  the  gift  the  name  military  art,  ought  to  be  its  care  in  preserving  fore  him  and  he  would  see  that  larger  hope 
of  the  academy  was  changed  and  the  trus-  and  transmitting  by  proper  establishments  the  and  plan  of  Washington’s  realized  in  the  city 
tees  were  able  to  sign  themselves,  “the  knowledge  of  that  art.  A  thorough  examina-  of  bis  name.  There  in  that  centre  of  the 
trustees  of  Washington  Academy,  late  Liberty  tion  of  the  subject  will  evince  that  the  art  of  nation’s  life  he  would  see  young  men  as- 
Hall. ’’  Washington  was  greatly  touched  by  war  is  extensive  and  complicated;  that  it  sembling  in  the  national  schools  of  adminis- 
the  honor  and  ascribed  his  ability  to  make  the  demands  much  previous  study ;  and  that  the  tration,  commerce,  consular  service  and  finance 
donation  to  “  the  generosity  of  the  legislature  possession  of  it  in  its  most  important  and  per-  to  study  questions  of  government  and  inter- 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. ’’  feet  state  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  national  relations.  He  would  see  reaching  to 

The  institution  prospered.  About  1802  a  new  security  of  a  nation.  ’  ’  Congress  did  make  pro-  all  the  lands  of  earth  a  peace  more  beautiful 
charter  was  granted  with  larger  powers,  under  vision  for  the  carrying  out  of  many  of  the  than  that  of  the  river,  below  him  ;*  and  wider 
the  name  of  Washington  College.  John  Robin-  President’s  recommendations ;  it  created  a  new  and  deeper  than  that  Western'oeean  where  now 
son,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  under  Wash-  grade  in  the  army,  that  of  Cadet,  to  which  is  flying  our  flag  of  hope  and  promise, 
ington,  gave,  in  emulation  of  his  illustrious  young  men  exclusively  were  admitted,  and 
commander,  his  entire  estate  to  Washington  money  was  appropriated  for  their  education  in 
College;  from  it  the  trustees  realized  $40,000  the  science  of  war  that  they  might  be  prepared 
toward  the  endowment.  The  stock  of  the  for  positions  of  command.  But  Congress  de- 
James  River  Company  which  Washington  layed  the  potential  part  of  the  plan ;  it  did  not 
transferred  to  the  college,  to-day  yields  an  collect  the  regiment  of  artillerists  and  engi- 
income  of  six  per  cent,  on  $50,000,  and  after  neers  at  a  single  station,  nor  did  it  erect  build- 
prospering  years  the  college  has  now  a  pro-  ings  for  the  uses  of  education.  The  idea  did 
dnetive  endowment  of  $600, 000  and  a  property  not  die ;  in  1802  Congress  made  the  first  of 
worth  $800,000.  The  country  has  passed  through  those  provisions  for  a  military  academy  with 
many  critical  periods  since  Washington’s  day  the  plan  and  scope  which  Washington  bad  so 
and  the  Union  is  stronger  than  ever.  The  old  persistently  urged.  West  Point  was  chosen 
college  is  a  witness  to  the  all-healing  power  of  as  the  place  of  its  location.  That  academy  has 
time  and  kinship,  for  its  name  has  again  been  more  than  once  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
added  to:  it  is  Washington  and  Lee  University  the  far-seeing  Washington, 
now ;  and  thus  is  joined  with  the  father  of  his  West  Point  is  the  realization  of  Washing- 
country  the  name  of  one  whom  the  South  has  ton’s  plans  for  a  national  school  of  military 
ever  loved,  whom  the  North  long  since  forgave,  instruction.  To-day  it  represents  to  the  conn- 
and  whose  memory  the  country  will  ever  try  the  important  features  of  that  plan  for  a 
cherish.  National  University.  By  his  last  will  and 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  a  costly  experi-  testament, 
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THE  WHITEFIELD  MANSE,  NEWBURIPOBT..  Countless  thousands  flocked  to  hear  a  serious  Calvinism,  while  his  friends,  the  Wesleys,  were 
Rev.  Horace  C.  Hovey  D.D.  preacher,  without  the  attraction  of  a  single  equally  zealous  advocates  of  Armiuianism. 

The  remains  of  George  Whitefleld  repose  in  heretical  novelty,  who  denounced  sin,  yet  Tet  the  “great  awakening, ’’ in  which  80,000 
the  crypt  of  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting-  .  aught  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  mau.  souls  were  converted,  proved  that  the  strong 
house  of  Newburyport.  Next  the  meeting-  His  portable  pulpit  stood  under  May-poles,  on  Genevan  doctrines  were  not  inconsistent  with 
house  is  the  cottage  where  William  Lloyd  bowliug-greens,  in  church-yards,  amid  col-  the  most  intense  and  fruitful  evangelistic  work. 
Garrison  was  born.  Beyond  it  is  a  garden,  lieries,  on  race-courses  and  fair-gronnds.  His  Coasting  along  from  Boston,  Whitefleld  held 
once  beautiful,  but  now  overrun  with  vines  correspondence  became  world-wide,  a  thousand  meetings  at  Marblehead,  Salem  and  Ipswich, 
and  shrubbery.  Adjacent  to  the  garden  stands  letters  sometimes  reaching  him  in  a  single  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Rev.  John 
the  old  manse  that  is  to  this  day  tenderly  week,  and  at  a  period  when  mail  facilities  Rogers,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  martyr  of 
spoken  of  as  “the  house  where  Whitefleld  were  costly.  His  voice  was  both  melodious  that  name.  He  arrived  at  Newburyport  amid 
died;’’  as  if  the  shock  of  that  sudden  calamity  and  penetrating,  with  great  compass  and  power,  a  blinding  snow-storm,  on  September  80,  just 
were  still  felt  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  Ben  Franklin’s  experiments  proved  that  it  ac-  sixteen  days  after  landing  in  New  England, 
and  thirty  years.  As  pastor  of  this  historic  tually  reached  25,000  at  once;  and  it  is  esti-  An  open  air  service  was  impracticable.  The 
church,  the  writer  finds  it  a  labor  of  love  to  mated  that  as  many  as  40,000  occasionally  only  meeting  house  open  to  him  was  that  of 
relate  the  legends  concerning  the  eminent  gathered  around  him.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Third  Ohnrch  of  Christ,  now  known  as  the 
evangelist  whose  relics  are  so  faithfully  guarded  in  youth  he  was  comely,  fair,  slender,  elastic  Unitarian  Society  of  which  the  Rev.  John 
by  his  people.  and  of  medium  height.  His  eyes  were  dark  Lowell  was  pastor.  The  immediate  result  was 

Whitefleld  was  born  at  Gloucester,  England,  blue,  with  a  slight  cast — a  blemish  that  for  the  accession  of  143  members ;  and  the  more 
December  16,  1714,  the  youngest  of  seven  chil-  his  admirers  “only  served  to  make  the  nncom-  remote  result  was  the  formation  of  the  First 

dren,  and  was  far  from  being  a  cherubic  child. _  Presbyterian  Church  by  those 

When  a  youth  he  drew  ale,  beer  and  stronger  p  '  '  ”  .  -  _  .  _  .  seceded  for  the  purpose 

liquors  for  the  guests  of  the  Bell  Inn,  and  was  f  '  ‘I  '  from  other  churches.  This 

himself  occasionally  intoxicated.  Tet  a  strange  {'■  step  was  taken  by  White- 

conflict  went  on  within  him  even  then.  Often  f  {  .  .1  t  '  ;•  ''  field’s  advice,  who  also  in- 

he  gave  to  the  poor  what  he  had  stolen  for  i  ,  ^  ^  dnced  them  to  call,  as  their 

dissipation.  When  angry  he  would  vent  his  k  ?  ’  ?  t- ^ '  first  pastor,  his  most  intimate 

wrath  by  use  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms.  He  l\’jp  /-i/  Vlf  friend,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 

memorized  plays  and  also  the  ritual;  wrote  ^  Parsons  of  Lyme,  Conn. ,  after 

dramas  and  likewise  sermons;  mocked  at  min-  lab"  i  three  years  of  preliminary 

isters,  yet  predicted  that  he  himself  would  be  -  '  ~  V  -  ^  work  had  been  done  by  the 

one.  His  alternate  excesses  and  raptures  Rev.  Joseph  Adams,  a  young 

shocked  the  family,  and  when  he  seriously  told  H  r'  man  more  zealous  than  dis- 

his  mother  that  he  wished  to  be  a  preacher  B  ^  creet.  ^ 

of  the  Gospel,  she  cut  him  short,  saying:  B V  -  ■:  1  The  separatists  were  nick- 
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in  addition  to  supporting  their  own  minister,  abjat  cbeir  cap),  and  called  the  children  his 
to  pay  others  on  whose  ministry  they  could  “little  birds.” 

not  attend.  Mr.  Parsons’s  manuscript  letter-  At  length  this  tireless  traveler,  who  for  more 
book  is  at  hand  showing  that  Mr.  Partridge  than  thirty  years  vibrated  between  two  con- 
was  their  agent  to  carry  this  to  the  King.  He  tinents,  made  his  thirteenth  and  last  voyage 
was  aided  in  London  by  Ool.  Elisha  Williams,  across  the  stormy  Atlantic.  To  his  oratorical 
whom  Mr.  Parsons  assnred  that  his  flock  were  fame  Pitt,  Fox,  Johnson,  Garrick,  Ghester- 
“not  a  wild,  friekish  people,  with  an  apish  field,  Franklin,  and  many  others  of  renown 
«ort  of  religion,”  bnt  were  honest  and  indns-  paid  tribute.  He  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
trious,  “with  more  poor  widows  than  all  the  every  kind  of  philanthropic  work,  not  to  be 
other  congregations  in  town.  ”  Tet  he  com-  gnaged  by  his  Georgia  orphanage  any  more 
plains  that  these  worthy  folk  were  “dragged  than  his  evangelistic  success  is  to  be  measured 
on  the  ground, ”  were  “dressed  up  in  bear-  by  his  tabernacle  on  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
skins  and  worried”  (i.e.  by  dogs),  and  were  or  his  total  influence  on  society  by  his  aristo- 
haled  to  prison  and  left  there  till  the^e  taxes  cratic  friends  of  Lady  Huntington’s  set.  He 
were  paid.  It  was  fifty  years  before  the  last  gave  his  strength  for  others.  The  Chnrch  of 
vestige  of  this  injustice  vanished.  England,  of  Scotland,  of  Wales,  felt  the  lasting 

Whitefield  has  been  criticised  for  favoring  impress  of  his  evangelism.  So  did  his  beloved 
the  rich  and  noble,  and  also  for  sanctioning  Methodists,  notwithstanding  their  controver- 
slavery.  Possibly  there  is  some  ground  for  sies  with  him. 

the  charge.  Yet  no  man  loved  the  poor  more  In  America  it  is  claimed  that  Whitefield 
than  he,  nor  did  any  man  more  faithfully  re-  founded  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Virginia; 
mind  the  slave-owners  that  negroes  had  sonls  helped  to  triple  the  ministers  of  the  New  York 
precious  in  the  sight  of  their  Saviour.  It  is  to  Synod  within  seven  years;  brought  into  exist- 
his  credit  that 
though  in  youth 
a  sloven  he  be¬ 
came  in  later  life 
conscientiously 
neat  in  his  attire 
and  surroundings. 

He  writes  to  a 
critic  that  “when 
God  gave  him  the 
spirit  of  adoption 
he  dressed  decent¬ 
ly.  ”  Parsons,  too, 
was  fond  of  fine 
clothes  and  wore 
ruffled  shirt- 
fronts  and  gold 
and  silver  lace. ' 

Imagine  these  fine 
gentlemen  wend¬ 
ing  their  way  to 
the  chapel  with  a 
vulgar  mob  at 
their  heels.  There 
is  a  local  legend 
that  when  a 

ruffian  threw  a  clod  and  knocked  his  Bible  from  enoe  one  hundred  and  fifty  Congregational 
his  hands,  Whitefield  picked  the  book  from  the  Churches  in  twenty  years ;  aided  the  building 
dust,  saying:  “I  am  on  the  King’s  highway,  np  of  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  Colleges;  and 
with  a  message  from  the  King  of  Kings  and  I  in  his  last  sermon  gained  a  convert  who  founded 
will  be  heard.  ”  And  beard  he  was  by  my-  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Chnrch.  As  another  ex- 
riads.  ample  of  his  influence,  the  fact  is  cited  that  be 

It  seems  incredible  that  Newbnryport,  now  gave  shape  and  direction  to  the  career  of  the 
a  mannfactnring  town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead  who,  in  tnm, 
should  a  centnry  or  more  ago  have  been  the  aroused  those  Presbyterian  patriots  that  framed 
commercial  rival  of  Boston;  hundreds  of  ships,  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  which  was  a  year 
brigs  and  small  vessels  launched  from  its  ship-  later  echoed  by  the  Philadelphia  Declaration 
yards ;  its  wharves  lined  with  ships  plying  of  Independence.  By  his  will  the  bulk  of  his 
with  India,  China  and  the  South  Seas;  its  estate  went  to  benevolent  causes,  his  wife  and 
gallant  privateers  winning  prizes  from  foreign  only  child  being  dead.  His  work  cleared  the 
foes ;  and  an  aristocracy  growing  np  as  proud  way  for  those  vast  missionary  enterprises  that 
as  any  in  America.  Presbyterians  were  pros-  sprang  np  in  the  wake  of  the  great  revival  in 
perous,  and  instead  of  the  temporary  chapel  New  England.  His  oft-quoted  saying  had  in 
arose  the  spacious  meeting-house  on  Federal  it  the  true  missionary  ring,  that  he  would 
street,  the  largest  in  New  England  at  its  erec-  “gladly  go  from  pole  to  pole  heralding  the 
tion.  Its  older  members— and  there  were  fifty  news  of  pardoning  love.  ’  ’ 

persons  over  seventy  years  of  age  when  my  lot  Whitefield’s  last  American  tonr  was  like  the 
was  cast  among  them— linger  with  pride  on  march  of  a  conqueror.  Opposition  was  silenced, 
the  palmy  days  when  “a  sea-captain  sat  at  the  Communities  where  he  had  been  mobbed  hailed 
end  of  every  pew  down  the  broad  aisle.”  They  his  coming  as  if  he  bad  been  an  angel.  Invi- 
love  to  tell  how  their  fathers  and  mothers  nsed  tations  to  new  fields  mnltiplied.  The  con- 
to  gather  in  groups  and  talk  about  Whitefield.  eluding  month  of  his  life  was  carefully  re- 
Mrs.  Lucy  Pearson  was  the  last  survivor  who  corded  by  his  bosom  friend  Parsons.  He  preached 
had  actually  heard  him,  and  when  she  spoke  of  at  Newbnryport  on  the  11th  of  September, 
his  repeated  visits  her  aged  frame  would  qniver  1770;  at  Rowley  on  the  12th ;  then  after  a  short 
with  excitement,  as  if  she  again  heard  that  illness  occupied  Boston  pulpits  from  the  17th 
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bath.  Bnt  the  people  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  oonld 
aot  let  him  r,ass  without  a  sermon.  He  had 
taken  cold  and  was  unfit  for  the  task.  A 
friend  said,  “Sir,  yon  are  more  fit  to  go  to  bed 
than  to  preach.  ”  Whitefield  clasped  bis  hands 
and  said,  “Lord,  Jesns,  I  am  weary  in  thy 
work,  but  not  o/thy  work.  ”  He  spoke  two 
hours  in  the  open  air  from  the  text:  “Examine 
yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove 
your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not  yonr  own 
selves,  how  that  Jesns  Christ  is  in  yon,  except 
ye  be  reprobates”  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5).  On  arriving 
at  the  manse  of  his  friend  Parsons,  at  New¬ 
bnryport,  he  complained  of  weariness,  and 
after  supper  took  his  lighted  candle  to  go  to 
his  chamber. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Parsons,  that  the  street  was  crowded  with 
people  who  wanted  to  hear  a  message  from  the 
great  evangelist.  Halting  on  the  door-steps, 
which  were  much  higher  above  the  level  of 
the  street  than  now,  he  spoke  to  them  till  his 
candle  died  down  in  its  socket.  This  was  his 
last  appeal  to  sinners.  The  details  of  his  dying 
hours  are  given  with  minuteness  in  the  Par¬ 
sons  letter-book.  They  differ  materially  from 
the  account  usually  given  on  the  authority  of 
his  servant,  whom  Mr.  Parsons  represents  as 
having  been  unmanned  by  fear  at  the  time. 
The  exact  account  is  as  follows:  “About  5 
o’clock  I  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  breathe  like  a 
person  in  an  agony.  I  sprang  from  my  bed 
and  ran  into  the  chamber- entry,  where  I  met 
him  and  took  hold  of  him  for  his  support.  Mr. 
Whitefield  said  to  me,  ‘I  am  dying,’  or  words 
to  that  purpose,  and  never  spoke  another  word. 
His  servant  seemed  like  a  man  bereaved  of  his 
senses,  and  said  many  things  it  could  not  be 
for  his  honor  to  mention.  ”  His  complaint  was 
asthma,  with  which  he  bad  long  been  troubled. 
He  expired  at  6  A.  M.  Sunday,  September  80, 
1770,  aged  fifty-six  years.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  buried  in  front  of  the  pulpit  where  be 
had  expected  to  preach  that  day.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gillies  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Parsons  that 
from  10,000  to  12,000  people  attended  the 
funeral.  Such  a  crowd  mnst  have  filled  the 
streets  as  well  as  the  chnrch,  into  which 
before  being  diminished  by  alteration,  possibly 
2,000  might  have  gathered.  Elderly  people 
still  living  nsed  to  hear  their  parents  tell  how 
tbe  mnltitnde  thronged  in  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  region,  on  foot,  on  horseback  and  in  car 
riages.  Flags  were  hung  at  half-mast;  harbor 
guns  were  fired ;  thrice  all  the  bells  in  tbe  city 
were  tolled  for  half  an  hour.  Tributes  came 
in  from  all  the  world ;  for  mankind  monrned, 
when  Whitefield  died. 


marvelons  voice  with  its  storm-tones  and  its 
mysterious  whispers.  ‘  ‘  A  cheery,  a  very  cheery 
old  gentleman,”  was  the  way  in  which  one 
described  him  to  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Vermilye. 
Another  reported  that  be  joked  the  mothers 


to  the  20th;  preached  daily  at  Portsmouth 
from  the  23d  to  the  29  th,  besides  once  at  Kit- 
tery  and  once  at  Old  York. 

He  started  for  Newbnryport  on  the  29th, 
where  he  was  to  have  preached  on  the  Sab- 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Pheley,  pastor  of  the  chnrch  of 
Mnnising,  Mich.,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  five  months  to  visit  Egypt  and  tbe 
Holy  Land. 

The  Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay  D.D.  of  the 
North  Chnrch,  Allegheny,  Pa  ,  has  been  called 
to  the  First  Chnrch  of  Washington  in  that  state. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Harmon  of  Canton,  S.  Dak., 
has  become  stated  supply  of  the  Dell  Rapids 
Chnrch. 

The  Rev.  David  Oastler  of  Gordon,  Neb.,  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  chnrch  of  Parker,  S. 
Dak.,  and  will  begin  his  labors  there  March 
1st. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Haydn  of  the  Old  Stone  Church, 

Cleveland,  is  in  Texas  for  his  health. - Dr. 

E.  Bnshnell,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Cleveland 
Presbytery,  has  gone  to  North  Carolina  for  a 

few  weeks. - Dr.  Frank  N.  Riaie,  Presby- 

terial  evangelist,  has  just  completed  a  series  of 

meetings  at  Kingsville,  O. - The  church  of 

Clayton,  N.  J.,  has  extended  a  nnanimons  call 
to  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Johnson  D.D.  of 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

A  NEW  STUDY  OF  THE  TRINITY.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  valuable 
works  on  theology  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  a  history  which  interests  ns  as 
representing  not  only  some  twenty-five  years  of 
anxious  study,  but  the  process  by  which  the 
author,  after  years  of  darkness  in  which  he 
suffered  an  eclipse  of  the  truth  he  had  preached, 
was  gradually  led  back  to  a  full  and  joyful 
acceptance  of  the  evangelical  faith  through 
the  dawning  on  his  mind,  the  more  he  searched 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  view  he  has  undertaken 
to  expound  in  this  volume. 

To  speak  of  that  view  as  strictly  original 
would  load  it  down  in  advance  with  improba¬ 
bility,  but  there  are  points  in  it  which  may  be 
claimed  as  new.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
thought  out  so  freshly  and  wrought  out  into 
such  systematic  order  and  connections  as  to 
make  the  work  a  new  contribution  to  a  topic 
of  theology  as  to  which  many  an  honest  mind 
has  been  exceedingly  perplexed  and  not  a  few 
lost  their  way. 

The  light  which  first  fell  on  our  author  seems 
to  have  come  from  his  studies  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.  It  found  him  struggling  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  If  God  is  the  heavenly  Father  represented 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  why  should  we  need 
Jesus  for  a  mediator  between  God  and  man? 
Is  not  Jesus,  thus  preached,  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help?  Why,  instead  of  preaching  Christ 
and  coming  to  God  through  him,  should  we 
not  do  what  Jesus  himself  seemed  to  do  in 
these  three  Gospels  and  preach  directly  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  sonship  and  brother¬ 
hood  of  men,  and  call  on  men  to  go  directly, 
with  no  intermediary,  to  God  the  Father  for 
grace  and  salvation? 

These  are  questions  which  if  not  set  at  rest 
are  sure  to  expaud  into  problems  which  involve 
the  essentials  of  faith.  They  did  so  in  our 
author’s  case,  and  swept  him  so  far  from  his 
evangelical  moorings  as  to  leave  him  nothing 
but  his  honest  mind  and  that  sincere  will  to 
“know  of  the  doctrine,’’  to  which  light  is 
promised. 

This  personal  and  practical  character  gives 
the  book  a  peculiar  interest,  which  though  it 
is  not  pronounced  enough  to  suggest  an  apologia 
pro  vita  sun,  lends  a  new  warmth  and  vitality 
to  a  discussion  which  might  otherwise  be  too 
speculative  to  be  really  interesting. 

The  book  begins  at  once  with  the  critical  in¬ 
quiry:  What  was  the  great  distinctive  and 
constituent  element  in  Christianity  as  it  was 
first  preached  in  the  world  which  made  it  the 
spiritual  power  it  was  and  gave  it  its  saving 
energy?  It  must  have  had  more  in  it  than  the 
mere  story  of  a  life  and  death.  It  must  have 
been  more  than  the  mere  re- proclamation  of 
the  message  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  religion  of  re¬ 
demption.  Now  what  gave  it  this  character? 
This  is  the  author’s  first  point.  What  did  the 
real  power  of  Christianity  consist  in,  as  it  first 
entered  the  world  as  a  religion? 

This  is  not  a  new  question,  and  the  general 
reply  would  be  that  the  answer  cannot  be  given 
in  one  word.  No  one  thing  will  account 
for  it.  There  is,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  to  be  said  for  our  author’s  reply  that 
however  many  answers  may  be  given  in  detail, 
there  is  but  one  which  includes  all,  and  that 
this  great  thing  in  Christianity,  in  which  the 
original  promise  of  God  was  fulfilled,  in  which 
the  work  of  Christ  culminated  and  which  was 
the  constituent  element  of  spiritual  and  re¬ 
demptive  power  in  Christianity  is  The  Spirit. 

The  examination  on  which  this  result  is  based 
is  carried  through  the  entire  New  Testament 

♦The  Spirit  and  The  Incarnation.  In  the  Light  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Science  and  Practical  Need.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Walker,  Laurencekirk  (Formerly  of  Glasgow).  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


and  brought  to  a  definite  conclusion  that  the 
whole  New  Testament  is  clear  that  the  “new 
and  vital  element  in  Christianity  lies  in  the 
Spirit,  ’  ’  which  through  Christ  went  forth  into 
the  world  and  made  its  abode  in  the  hearts  of 
believers.  Christianity  is  distinctively  “the 
Dispensation  of  the  Spirit’’ — the  entrance  into 
the  world,  through  Jesus  Christ,  of  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  and  power  of  spiritual  light  and  life 
called  “the  Holy  Spirit,’’  “the  Spirit  of 
God,”  and  “the  Spirit  of  Christ.’’ 

The  only  new  feature  thus  far  developed  is 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  gift  and  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  great  and  constituent  fea¬ 
ture  of  Christianity  and  had  our  author  rested 
the  case  here,  he  would  have  left  it  just  where 
it  is  left  in  the  ordinary  expositions  of  the 
subject.  But  he  does  not  leave  it  here.  The 
interest  and  value  of  what  he  has  to  say  begins 
just  at  this  point,  in  the  great  flood  of  new  sug¬ 
gestion  he  has  to  pour  on  this  very  ordinary 
and  common-place  doctrine  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

He  takes  it  up  in  its  wider  and  deeper  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  whole  Providential  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  particularly  in  its  relation  to  the 
Incarnation.  This  last  is  the  burning  point  of 
interest  in  the  book.  The  discussion  opens 
into  a  marvellously  suggestive  and  far-reaching 
view  of  the  modes  of  the  divine  existence,  the 
self-manifestation  of  God  as  gradual,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  in  creation :  above  all  to  the 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Incarnation  and  to 
the  Incarnation  as  the  great  act  which  brought 
not  only  God  in  Christ  into  the  world,  but 
brought  God  the  Spirit  in  Christ  into  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

The  analysis  and  study  of  this  topic  is  the 
great  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  done  with 
a  degree  of  close,  accurate  and  nobly  suggestive 
and  appreciative  power,  which  the  more  the 
book  is  known  will  widen  and  deepen  its  influ¬ 
ence  and  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  literature  of  the  Trinity. 

Such  a  compact  work  as  this  in  which  every 
chapter  and  every  sentence  has  a  definite  object 
and  is  part  of  a  well  thought  out  and  carefully 
arranged  scheme  of  thought,  must  suffer  greatly, 
in  a  brief  notice  like  this,  from  vague  gen¬ 
erality.  Chapter  VI.  on  The  Mode  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  is,  however,  too  important  to  be 
pissed  over  with  a  general  commendation.  It 
contains  some  of  the  best  thinking  that  is  to  be 
found  in  recent  theological  literature,  especially 
in  the  wonderfully  suggestive  conception  of  the 
Incarnation  as  a  process  of  divine  self-manifes¬ 
tation  in  human  form.  As  presented  here,  it 
is  a  view  which  wonderfully  relieves  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  immanence,  and  the  strain 
which  is  pat  upon  the  logical  faculty  by  the 
ordinary  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kenosis,  or  the  Humiliation.  We  see  it  here,  not 
as  a  temporal  but  an  eternal  Kenosis,  God’s 
self-realization  in  the  world,  not  as  the  result 
of  physical  processes  merely,  but  of  an  ethical 
development  “through  the  Spirit.’’  It  is  not 
a  vague  incarnation  of  the  meaningless  univer¬ 
sal  variety,  which  is  reached,  but  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  one  great  age-long  process  which 
absorbs  in  it  the  whole  nature  aud  self  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  eternal  God,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  us  a  Christ  who  is  truly  God  and 
truly  man. 

Nothing  is  finer,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  book 
than  the  remarks  (p.  261)  on  the  Incarnation  as 
a  process  which  must  be  both  gradual  and  ethi¬ 
cal,  not  physical,  but  ethical  and  the  result  of 
au  ethical  process  of  development.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  point  is  this,  as  given  in  his  own  words: 
“A  moral  and  spiritual  Being  or  Person  cannot 
be  straightway  produced  or  created,  but  can 
only  be  reached  as  the  result  of  a  process  of 
development.  The  altogether  abrupt  entrance 
of  the  ethical  Son  of  God  into  Humanity  in  a 


single  moment  of  time  is  quite  inconceivable 
and  is  out  of  harmony  with  all  God’s  modes  of 
working  as  known  by  ns.  The  Humanity  must 
be  ethically  prepared  to  receive  and  express  that 
divine  life,  not  by  something  wrought  in  one 
single  person  merely,  but  in  Humanity  as 
such.  It  cannot  be  done  in  the  outward  and 
physical  manner  supposed  by  most  theories  of 
the  Incarnation.  It  must  be  through  the  Spirit 
in  an  ethical  sense.  The  Son  of  God  must 
work  himself  into  our  nature  or  manhood  as 
the  result  of  an  eternal  process  of  which  his 
appearance  in  the  flesh  is  the  glorious  culmina¬ 
tion.  ’  ’  The  importance  of  this  view  when 
thought  out  and  placed  in  the  relations  where 
we  see  it  in  this  volume  can'hardly  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  reader  will’need  to  compare  with 
this  chapter  the  Tenth  on'jThe  Organic  Prep¬ 
aration  and  the  Gradual  Incarnation  in  Christ. 
He  will  also  find  a  special  light  thrown  on 
some  parts  of  the  general  subject  in  the  Seventh 
Chapter  on  The  Incarnation  from  ^the  Stand¬ 
point  of  Science,  a  luminousXdiscnssion  of  the 
perplexed  question  of  the  immanence  and 
transcendence  of  God  in  life  and  nature. 

The  closing  part  of  the  workjgoes  over  the 
field  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  many 
and  deep  interests  which  are  at  stake  in  it  for 
Christian  life.  If  it  is  indeed^,.true,  as  we 
believe  and  as  Mr.  Walker  has J undertaken  to 
show,  that  the  great  thing  in  Christianity  is 
the  bringing  of  the  Spirit  of  God]  home  to  the 
life  and  breast  of  man  in  the]  Incarnation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  must  be  that  a  deeply]practical 
character  will  attach  to  all  this  discussion  and 
add  greatly  to  its  interest. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  feature  Xof  the 
whole  modern  discussion  of  the]',Trinity.  It 
characterizes  the  grand  development  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  late  Dr.  Harris  of  Yale]Theological 
Seminary.  Happy,  indeed,  is  it,for  the  modern 
Church  that  theology  is  no  longer]  for  ns  a 
remote  or  detached  speculation,  and  that  it  now 
revolves  around  the  deepest  and  most  [vital  in¬ 
terests  of  our  human  life  and  hope. 

This,  too,  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Walker’s  book. 
The  spiritual  life  of  man  depends  for]him  on 
its  fertilizatiou  from  this  divine  stream  of  life. 
The  Spirit  is  not  an  ethical  im  personal  ^agency 
or  influence,  but  the  Personal  God]himself  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  personal  life  of  man. 

Puritan  Preachi.vq  i.v  En’qland:VA'] Study  of 
Past  and  Present.  By  John  Brown  B.A., 

D  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Pp.  iv,  290;  12mo.  $1.60. 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  latest  series  of  the 
lectures  on  preaching  delivered  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  upon  the  Beecher  Foundation.  The 
subject  is  quite  different  from  those  of  pre¬ 
vious  courses,  but  it  is  by  no  means  useless 
or  without  profit.  The  lecturer  is  already 
known  by  his  writings  upon  the  Puritans, 
life  of  John  Banyan  and  his  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  their  Puritan  Successors.  In  fact  it  was 
due  to  the  suggestion  that  he  might  treat  the 
theme  in  this  way,  that  he  undertook  the  task 
and  accepted  the  appointment. 

The  history  of  preaching,  thus  treated,  is 
profitable  for  reproof  and  for  instruction ;  for 
as  history  holds  up  the  mirror  to  the  past,  so 
the  history  of  preaching  must  show  the  steps 
of  advance,  or  the  slips  of  retrogression.  Here 
Dr.  Brown  takes  the  reader  as  he  took  his 
hearers  along  an  extensive  past  and  into  an 
almost,  yes  quite,  living  present.  The  histori¬ 
cal  review  begins  with  the  Preaching  Friars 
before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  then  takes  up 
John  Colet  and  the  preachers  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  represented  by  men  of  power  but  of  no 
present  fame,  such  as  Laurence  Chaderton,  a. 
powerful  preacher  of  Cambridge;  William 
Perkins,  whose  influence  upon  John  Cottoii' 
and  John  Robinson  was  such  as  to  exert 
moulding  power  beyond  seas ;  Ezekiel  Culver- 
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well,  who  touched  New  England  in  the  person 
of  Governor  Winthrop;  John  Goodwin,  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly;  John  Bnnyan  and 
Richard  Baxter,  who  need  no  description.  The 
modern  representatives  of  this  same  general 
school  of  preaching  are  introduced  as  Thomas 
Binney,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  R.  W.  Dale  and 
Alexander  Maclaren.  In  each  case  a  careful 
analysis  of  ministerial  character  is  given  and 
coupled  therewith  are  the  pieces  of  homiletical 
instruction  which  quite  fully  justify  the  choice 
of  the  theme.  Drawn  'from  a  living  example, 
the  moral  is  pointed  by  an  actual  experience 
and  the  instruction  given  is  thus  based,  not 
upon  the  speaker’s  experience  alone,  but  upon 
that  of  another  realized  in  his  own.  The  book 
grows  upon  one’s  appreciation  and  examina¬ 
tion  serves  to  make  its  value  increasingly  plain. 
Supplementary  History  of  American  Meth¬ 
odism.  By  Abel  Stevens  LL.D.  New 
York:  Eaton  and  Mains.  8vo.  Pp.  259. 
11.50. 

This  volume  is  called  upon  the  title  page  “a 
continuation  of  the  author’s  abridged  history 
of  American  Methodism.”  This  terminology 
is  somewhat  vague,  and  it  would  probably 
have  been  better  to  have  called  the  book  a 
history  of  the  denomination  and  its  activity 
during  the  period  1866  to  1891,  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

How  important  the  period  is'  may  be  judged 
when  it  is  recalled  that  momentous  denom¬ 
inational  changes  have  occurred  within  its 
limits.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  what 
these  have  been  in  part — prominence  given  to 
lay  representation,  increased  emphasis  on  the¬ 
ological  education,  extension  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  the  introduction  of  the  female  diaconate, 
the  organization  of  Epworth  and  other  leagues, 
etc.  These  “innovations”  have  affected  all 
branches  of  the  denomination’s  work,  and  the 
story  of  their  genesis,  adoption  and  growth 
is  of  great  importance. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  last  service  of 
the  author  rendered  to  the  church  which  he 
loved.  There  can  be  no  question  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  nor  of  the  value  of  his  contribution. 
Without  disparagement  of  Dr.  Buckley’s  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  in  the  American  Church  His¬ 
tory  series,  this  one  must  be  regarded  as  the 
continuation  of  the  official  history  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  its  world-wide  activity. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  most  attractive  addition  has  been  made 
to  The  Temple  Edition  of  English  Classics  in 
the  ten  handy  volumes  of  The  Workt  of  Jane 
Autten,  bound  in  dark  green  crushed  Levant, 
gilt  tops,  and  put  up  in  a  convenient  case. 
The  edition  includes,  in  two  volumes  each, 
Emma,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice,  Mansfield  Park,  and  in  one  volume  each, 
Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion.  The  text 
is  reprinted  from  the  First  Edition  of  1816. 

( Macmillan.  |8  the  set  of  ten  volumes. ) 

Many  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  Both 
sides  of  the  South  African  Question  laid 
before  them  as  fully  and  on  the  whole  as  fairly 
as  in  the  nine  papers  reprinted  from  the  North 
American  Review,  and  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers  under  the  title  of  Briton  and  Boer. 
The  papers  include  among  them  one  by  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Bryce;  A  Diplomatist’s 
View,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  with  a  rejoinder  and 
five  other  papers  in  which  the  Boer  side  of 
the  dispute  does  not  suffer  for  any  lack  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  its  defenders,  (fl.25.  1900. ) 

In  Old  France  and  Xeic,  by  William  McLen¬ 
nan.  The  seventeen  short  stories  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  in  two  series — first  a  collection  from 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolntion.  While 
their  absolute  verity  is  not  vouched  for,  they 
have  the  fiavor  of  the  time.  Dealing  in  some 
cases  with  well  known  historical  characters, 
they  give  one  a  feeling  of  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  stirring  events  of  that 


period.  The  remaining  stories  of  New  France 
in  America  apply  to  a  different  life  and  a 
different  people.  The  French  Canadian  forms 
a  race  by  himself,  which  has  preserved  the 
language,  the  faith  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
characteristics  of  an  age  which  has  passed 
away  in  Europe.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
Mr.  McLennan’s  earlier  books  will  welcome 

this  new  volume.  (Harper’s.  |1.50. ) - 

Kinsman  All,  by  Clara  H.  Rennelsjn,  is  another 
story  of  work  in  the  slums,  carried  on  by 
young  people  who  fall  in  love  with  each  other 
and  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  married.  This 
is  not  all,  for  much  good  is  done  to  the  people 
for  whom  and  with  whom  they  work,  and 
noble  lives  are  developed  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  love  for  Christ  and  fallen  men.  (Union 

Press.  $1  .25.) - The  Grand  Mademoiselle,  by 

James  Eugene  Farmer.  Mr.  Farmer,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “Societe  de  I’Histoire  de  la  Revoln¬ 
tion  Fran^aise,  ”  has  written  a  very  readable 
story  of  The  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  generally 
known  as  “La  Grande  Mademoiselle.”  She 
was  the  niece  of  Louis  XIII.  and  from  her 
great  wealth  and  royal  blood  aspired  to  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  Louis  XIV.  This  being  defeated 
by  Mazarin,  she  determined  to  undermine  bis 
power,  and  turned  to  the  rebellious  movement 
known  as  the  Fronde.  In  this  war  she  played 
a  bold  and  masculine  part,  which  suggested  in 
soms  respects  the  leadership  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
She  held  the  Bastile  in  1652  when  there  was 
fighting  in  Paris  and  afterwards  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  tried  to  mediate  between  the 
contestants.  Being  a  granddaughter  of  Henry 
IV.  she  was  much  loved  by  the  French.  The 
story  as  told  by  Mr.  Farmer  deals  with  Mazarin 
and  the  Queen  Regent,  and  shows  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  times.  (Dodd, 
Mead.  |1.25.) 

Alric  the  Jarl,  A  Story  of  the  Penitent  Thief, 
by  William  O.  Stoddard.  Of  course  the  device 
of  making  him  a  Norseman  is  simply  imagina¬ 
tive,  but  gives  the  author  abundant  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bring  in  a  deal  of  delightful  Norse 
legend  and  feeling  of  the  North.  The  reader 
is  carried  into  the  world  where  Odin  and  the 
Valkyries  reigned,  where  the  harpers  harped 
and  the  old  Saga  women  crooned  the  stories 
of  the  nnder  world  and  the  ice  world  of  the 
North.  With  the  entrance  of  Ulric  and  his 
seamen  into  the  Middle  Sea  the  interest  wanes ; 
when  he  brings  in  the  Roman  'element  and  in¬ 
troduces  Christ,  the  God  whom  Ulric  was 
searching  for,  there  is  some  falling  off  in 
power.  However,  the  book  is  far  and  away 
beyond  the  average  of  its  kind  and  will  com¬ 
mand  attention.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  $1.50.) 

- The  Ladder  of  Promise,  by  Mrs.  Susan  M. 

Griffith.  This  is  an  interesting  story  of  an  im¬ 
possibly  good  boy,  and  shows  a  good  deal  of 
insight  into  different  classes  of  society,  but  one 
closes  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  “Pity ’tis, ’tis 
(not  and  can’t  be)  true”  to  life.  (Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond.  $1.25.) 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Japan  that 
it  is  hard  to  say,  in  brief  space,  much  that  is 
both  new  and  true.  The  course  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Cary  Otis  in  his  Japan  and  its  Regen¬ 
eration,  is  perhaps  the  best  possible.  He  tells 
many  things  in  brief  shape  and  he  is  nnnsually 
accurate  in  what  he  says.  Having  spent  years 
in  the  country  as  a  missionary  it  might  be 
assumed  that  just  this  would  be  the  sure  re¬ 
sult,  but  the  inference  is  not  always  justified. 
The  book  is  intended  for  a  handbook  for  mis¬ 
sionary  instruction,  and  it  covers  land  and 
people,  the  history  of  the  country  and  its  relig¬ 
ions,  and  the  missionary  enterprises  in  the 
islands  since  the  days  of  Xavier.  For  a  quick 
and  accurate  though  somewhat  dry  survey 
of  the  subject,  the  book  is  to  be  commended. 
(New  York,  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions,  8  West  Twenty- ninth  street. 
50  cents,  paper  35  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  new,  special  edition 
of  Stepping  Heavenward,  the  most  noted  of  Mrs. 
Prentiss’s  books,  will  shortly  appear.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  and 
the  failure  and  breaking  up  of  his  house,  these 
favorite  books  have  almost  disappeared  from 
the  market.  The  new  edition  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Prentiss  and  will  contain,  along  with 
an  excellent  portrait,  a  sketch  of  the  author 
and  also  the  story  of  the  book— a  story  hardly 
less  interesting  than  Stepping  Heavenward 
itself.  We  learn  also  that  new  editions  of  the 
other  writings  of  Mrs.  Prentiss  are  likely  to  be 
issued  at  an  early  day.  Some  of  them, 
strangely  enough,  are  entirely  out  of  print. 

The  Quiver  for  February  contains  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  and  readable  article  by  Mr.  W. 
N.  Edwards  F.  C.  S. ,  on  Sanitary  Science  in  the 
Bible.  The  author  asserts,  for  example,  that 
the  plague  in  London  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  nnder  the  Mosaic  code  and  gives  his 
points  in  proof. 

The  Macmillans  will  issue  at  once  an  impor¬ 
tant  work  by  the  Medical  Superintendent  of 
Mavisbank  Asylum,  Dr.  George  R.  Wilson: 
Clinical  Studies  in  Vice  and  Insanity. 

Sunday  Afternoons  for  the  Children:  A 
Mother  Book,  to  be  issued  at  once  by  Fords, 
Howard  and  Hnlbert,  should  be  a  great  and 
good  resource  for  patient  mothers  in  one  of 
the  perplexities  of  their  work. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mark  Twain  is  to 
bring  out  a  collection  of  essays  for  which  his 
dissertation  on  Christian  Science  will  set  the 
tone.  The  humorists  can  deal  with  such  a 
subject  better  than  all  the  logicians  in  the 
world. 

We  are  to  have  another  romance  of  the  Revo¬ 
lntion,  The  Grip  of  Honor,  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  and  John  Paul  Jones  is  to 
figure  in  it.  (Scribner’s. )  Mr.  Brady  is  also 
at  work  on  John  Paul  Jones,  as  the  hero  of  a 
new  volume  in  Appleton’s  Great  Commander 
Series. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Morris  in  the  English  Historical 
Review,  puts  beyond  doubt  the  story  that 
Wolfe  repeated  Gray’s  Elegy  on  the  way  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  victory  and  death,  but 
shows  that  the  incident  took  place  the  night 
before,  when  his  orders  for  absolute  silence  and 
the  necessity  for  it  would  not  apply. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Church  in  Great 
Britain  by  William  Holden  Hutton,  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  is  announced 
by  Macmillan.  It  is  from  the  Anglo  Catholic 
point  of  view  and  is  accompanied  by  a  second 
volume  on  Five  Great  Oxford  Leaders,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Donaldson. 

We  understand  that  Charles  Harding  Frith’s 
new  Life  of  Cromwell  soon  to  be  published 
by  the  Putnams,  will  show  that  the  hitherto 
accepted  plans  of  Nasby,  Worcester  and  Dun¬ 
bar  are  all  wrong,  being  based  on  plans  in  the 
British  Museum  which  have  been  copied  sequa- 
cionsly  by  one  writer  after  another,  and  which 
must  have  been  made  by  men  who  did  not  ex¬ 
amine  the  field.  Mr.  Frith  will  e(ive  new  and 
corrected  plans. 

How  can  we  keep  up  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  present  muchness  of  Reviews  and  Month¬ 
lies  f  Take  Littell’s  old  and  established  Living 
Age  with  its  weekly  selections  from  the 
monthlies,  for  one  thing.  For  another,  read 
The  Review  of  Reviews  which  arrives  at  the 
same  result  in  another  way,  invented  by  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  who  has  carried 
the  art  of  summarizing  to  a  precision  never 
reached  before. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  speaking  in  his  address  before 
the  National  Institute  of  Art  and  Letters  of 
the  qualities  that  make  a  book  saleable,  said 
there  was  no  sense  in  denying  the  usefulness 
of  the  critic  on  the  ground  that  the  buyer  is 
the  real  critic  and  so  discriminating  that  a  bad 
book  cannot  be  sold.  Criticism  has  been  con¬ 
fused  with  advertisement.  Journals  that  should 
have  been  teachers  have  become  courtiers.  The 
distinction  between  books  and  literature  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  Saleability  has  become  the 
standard.  The  people  need  a  better.  It  should 
be  a  point  of  honor  with  men  of  letters  to 
maintain  the  better  standard. 

Apropos  of  this  point,  the  London  Daily 
News  asserts  that  the  sale  of  Rnskin’s  books 
was  never  as  great  as  now  and  that  his  annual 
receipts  have  amounted  to  £4, 000. 
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OUR  JOURNEY  TO  BRAZIL. 

Alice  R.  Humphrey. 

VI. 

lu^traveling  one  reads  all  the  available  liter¬ 
ature  about  the  place  one  is  visiting,  and  so 
yon  must  take  out  the  little  in  English  (mostly 
written  by  missionaries)  you  have  found  about 
Sao  Paulo.  Yon  know  it  is  now  the  educa¬ 
tional  centre  of  all  Brazil :  that  it  is  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old,  with  200,000  people; 
it  has  furnished  two  Presidents  for  the  new 
republic,  and  many  statesmen ;  that  it  has  a 
charming  mingling 
•of  tropical  and  tem¬ 
perate  climates. 

Coming  down  on 
the  steamer  yon  be¬ 
came  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  all  yon  heard  of 
it.  A  nobleman,  who 
shared  his  Emperor’s 
banishment  ten  years 
ago  when  the  repub¬ 
lic  began,  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  brief  visit  to 
his  old  home.  One 
day  he  said  very  sadly 
to  some  American 
people  of  Brazilian 
experience:  “  What 
do  you  think  of  my 
country  since  the  re¬ 
public?”  The  gentle¬ 
man  replied,  “It  has 
improved  in  many 
ways.  ’  ’  The  Count 
said;  “You  are  re-  , 

publicans,  of  course,  yet  is  not  my  country  very 
different  from  yours?”  “Yes,  because  there  has 
been  no  education  of  the  common  people  and  they 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  self-control.”  Then 
an  outline  of  what  American  missionary  schools 
are  trying  to  do  for  all  grades,  “gentle  and 
simple,  ’  ’  was  given  to  his  great  surprise. 

One  train  up  from  tSantos  at  dawn  and  one 
after  business  hours.  A  coffee  merchant  has 
invited  yon  to^  be  his  guest  in  the  club- car 
which  daily  brings  and  returns  the  bankers 
and  merchants  of  this  busy  but  sickly  port. 
Half  the  men  in  this  car  are  Brazilian,  some 
of  pure  Portuguese  descent,  others  with  strains 
of  African  or  Indian  blood ;  the  remainder  are 
German,  English  and  American.  The  journey 
takes  two  hours  and  a  half,  so  they  proceed  to 
play  poker,  with  a  few  exceptions  who  prefer 
chess  or  oribbage,  or  have  a  big  “home  mail” 
that  day.  They  are  all  too  accustomed  to  these 
beautiful  mountains  to  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  as  yon  do,  except  to  count  coffee  cars 
and  estimate  to-morrow’s  receipts.  Yon  see 
many  air- plants  lodged  among  the  trees  with 
spikes  of  pink  blossoms,  which  look  like  hya¬ 
cinths  at  a  little  distance.  Close  by  you  would 
think  the  hyacinth  much  prettier  and  like  its 
fragrance  better.  The  tropical  forest  is  an 
impenetrable  thicket.  Yon  see  the  face  of  it 
only.  A  car  going  up  the  mountain  must  be 
attached  to  a  cable  weighted  at  the  other  end 
by  a  balancing  car  going  down  the  parallel 
track!  In  this  way  passengers  and  thousands 
of  carloads  of  coffee  are  transported  by  three 
successive  inclines.  At  the  top  yon  wait  until 
all  the  oars  of  your  train  are  cabled  up ;  the 
train  is  joined  and  starts  for  Sao  Paulo,  over 
level,  open  country. 

Judging  from  the  din  of  porters  and  carriages 
at  the  station,  Sao  Paulo  is  very  much  alive. 
The  hotel  is  in  the  midst  of  stores.  Yon  are 
taken  to  a  suite  of  two  huge  rooms  and  asked 
a  great  price.  Yon  had  said  you  wanted  one 
room.  Argument  ensues.  The  rooms  belong 
together.  Yon  affirm  that  yon  will  have  bnt 
one.  There  is  no  access  to  the  farther  room 
bnt*  through  yours;  would  yon  afflict  the 
hotel?  Yon  persist  in  taking  the  one,  and  at 


night  hear  voices  in  the  other  and  know  the  and  Cuba  is  the  story  of  Brazil  and  all  conn- 
owners  found  their  resting-place  by  some  other  tries  where  Rome  has  held  undisturbed  sway, 
door  than  yours.  That  was  only  a  white  lie.  In  the  seventeen  and  one-half  millions  of 
Of  what  consequence  is  that?  After  dinner  Roman  Catholic  Brazilians  there  is  82  per 
you  rest  in  au  Austrian  bent- wood  chair  (the  cent,  of  illiteracy  and  an  enormous  per  cent, 
universally  prized  furniture,  with  no  uphol-  of  illegitimacy  and  crime.  ’  ’ 
stery  for  insects  and  dampness,  nor  joints  which  “Less  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  common 
come  unglued)  and  read  your  lesson.  for  men  to  lock  their  wives  and  daughters 

“The  first  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  securely  in  the  upper  story  when  they  went 
Board  landed  in  Brazil  in  1860.  Every  avenue  to  business,  or  if  absent  for  any  length  of  time 
to  knowledge  was  held  by  the  State  Church  and  to  deliver  them  to  a  convent  for  safe-keeping, 
the  Jesuits  had  control.  Private  schools  were  No  respectable  woman  could  go  alone  on  the 

streets  of  any  of  the  large  towns.  ’  ’ 

Next  day  yon  take  a  carriage  and  try  to  get 
a  general  sense  of  the  town.  Yon  have  heard 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  called  the  “New  Eng¬ 
land  of  Brazil,”  because  ambition  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  less  enervating  climate  enable 
some  to  realize  some  of  their  aspirations.  Bnt 
if  yon  call  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  the  Boston, 
the  difference  is  most  apparent.  The  narrow, 
crooked  streets  are  similar,  bnt  the  buildings 
are  like  those  in  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
towns.  Look  at  the  pictures  of  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Manila,  and  think  that  Sao  Paulo 
looks  the  same.  As  yon  go  down  the  poorer 
streets,  Mr.  Robert  Speer’s  one  word  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  heathen  world  comes  to  yon  at  every 
turn  of  your  eye,  “unclean” — the  children,  the 
grown-ups,  the  houses,  the  streets,  even  the 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  an  appointed 
solicitor  of  his  parish  church  carries  while 
he  begs  funds  for  the  celebration  of  the  annual 
holiday  of  this  member  of  the  Trinity.  When 
I  saw  one  of  these  I  mistook  it  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  for  a  pole  with  a  cast  off  bonnet  on  top 
— a  cluster  of  dilapidated  artificial  fiowers  and 
a  bird.  Investigation  proved  the  latter  a  dove  I 
While  many  forlorn  streets  are  lined  with 
one- story  hovels,  there  are  many  broad  and 
quite  well-paved  thoroughfares  and  you  see 
these  with  pleasure.  Solid  walls  higher  than 
your  head  shut  most  of  the  pretty  gardens 


MACKENZIE  COLLEGE 


subject  to  priestly  inspection.  Protestantism 
was  fiercely  opposed  by  state,  church  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Men  who  dared  to  preach  the  Gospel 
publicly,  risked  their  lives.” 

In  1885,  our  schools  had  been  opened  fifteen 
years.  “Under  the  influence  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  or  at  any  rate  coincident  with  the  growth  from  view,  bnt  you  get  glimpses  of  comforta- 
of  Presbyterian  schools  and  churches  in  ble  one  and  two-story  houses,  the  bright  colors 
Brazil,  new  and  more  liberal  educational  laws  soft  and  pleasing.  Now  and  then  the  Portn- 
were  enacted.  Influences  were  at  work  in  guese  style  is  supplanted  by  the  French  man- 
society  which  in  the  near  future  were  to  abol-  sard,  and  yon  may  guess  the  owner  has  been 
ish  slavery,  overthrow  monarchy,  set  up  a  gov-  to  Paris.  Indeed,  if  he  travels  much  in  any 
ernment  of  the  people  and  separate  Ohurch  direction  he  must  go  on  horseback,  or  on  the 
from  state.”  Atlantic. 

In  1889,  “Mackenzie  Oollege”  was  begun.  You  drive  through  the  finest  part  of  town  on 
In  1890  the  record  stands:  “A  boys’  boarding  your  way  to  the  Avenida  (Boulevard)  and  to 
school,  a  girls’  boarding  school  and  a  day  see  the  modern  reservoir  with  fine  water-works 
school,  with  thirteen  room  for  steaching  pur-  and  isolating  hospital  just  built  by  an  ambi- 
poses — a  normal  de¬ 
partment  with  four 
rooms,  all  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  —  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  four  hundred 
and  forty-seven 
pupils  in  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  to 
high  school.  Eigh¬ 
teen  primary  schools 
in  different  parts  of 
the  field  with  an  effi¬ 
cient  corps  of  native 
teachers,  and  a  self- 
supporting  manual 
training  school.  ’  * 

The  report  up  to  date  is:  “The  enroll¬ 
ment  for  the  year  was  546,  with  a  very  high 
average  attendance.  There  were  8.39  Brazilians, 

48  Germans,  38  Italians,  18  Americans,  14  French, 

12  English  and  17  of  other  nationalities.  Roman 
Catholics,  427;  Protestants,  117;  Israelites,  2. 

This  completes  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
school  and  the  tenth'year  of  the  college.  ’  ’  A 
foot-note  explains  that  the  numbers  have  not 
grown  the  last  few  years  because  there  is  not  an 
inch  more  room  to  put  a  pupil  in,  and  that  Mr. 

Chamberlain  is  in  New  York  hoping  to  get 
means  to  build  at  least  another  dormitory. 

“The  story  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines 


NORM  AL8CBOOL  BUILDING,  SAO  PAULO 

tions  government.  On  the  slope  of  the  ridge 
up  which  yon  drive,  yon  see  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  a  plain,  square,  substantial  three- story, 
buff  brick  structure.  “What  is  that?” 
“Mackenzie  College.”  In  this  city  of  ornate 
architecture  and  brilliant  coloring  this  solid 
plainness  is  nearly  droll.  But  it  is  just  so 
much  more  noticeable.  Everybody  knows 
Mackenzie  College.  The  low,  insufficient 
dormitory  house  for  little  boys,  manual  train¬ 
ing  shop  and  President’s  dwelling  dot  the 
campus,  not  a  foot  of  which  can  be  spared  to 
be  sold  if  only  they  can  get  money  to  build  a 
dormitory.  Ascending  to  the  town  again  you 
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pus  the  new  government  Normal  school  bnild-  hers  and  ability  of  those  who  obey.  Ednca-  methods  and  winged  by  love  is  God's  means 
ing  and  go  to  see  the  teachers  at  the  Sao  Joao  tion,  wealth,  refinement,  will  only  increase  this  of  saving  men  everywhere.  The  need  is  for  a 
school.  Yon  nearly  think  yon  own  this,  for  power,  if  the  belief  can  still  be  kept  enthroned  method  of  using  this  truth  which  shall  be 
yon  gave  annually  a  little  for  years  to  start  it.  in  the  mind,  as  is  very  generally  the  case. 

Plain  brick  again.  Heavy  wall  around  the 

grounds.  What  a  bee-hive  inside!  Ton  go  though  too  often  overlooked.  We  shall  con- 
through  one  full  school-room  after  another  tinue  to  have  250,000  Western  Mormons  in  dark- 
with  Miss  Soott.  The  children  are  so  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  they  scarcely  notice  yon.  The  faces  we  learn  this  one  point, 
pretty  and  bright.  What  surprises  yon  most 

is  the  exquisite  writing  of  the  young  Brazilian  - 

teachers  on  the  black-boards,  the  order  and  ^ 

attention  in  every  room  whether  governed  by 
American  teachers  or  Brazilian  whom  we  have 
trained,  the  devotion  of  the  wee  new  scholars 
to  Miss  Baxter  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  sys- 
tern  and  good  food  which  Miss  Munson 
secures.  Surely  Dr.  Lane  and  Miss  Scott,  who 
guide  this  combination  day  and  girls’  board- 
ing  school  ought  to  be  happy,  thankful  and 
proud. 

On  Sunday  yon  must  choose  between  the 
First  and  Second  Presbyterian  Churches,  native 
pastors  in  both  or  a  Methodist— all  in  Portn- 
gnese— or  go  to  the  Church  of  England  service 
in  English. 


extensive  rather  than  concentrated,  dealing 
Here  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Mormon  problem,  effectively  with  individuals  and  families  rather 

than  attempting  to  gather  the  people  in  con¬ 
gregations.  Plans  to  this  end  which  originated 
ness,  a  menace  to  all  we  hold  most  dear,  till  gradually  among  the  Utah  workers  years  ago 
We  shall  probably  have  matured  and  are  now  being  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  all.  These  contemplate  a  three- 

- fold  work  supplementary  to  other  agencies : 

First,  to  reach  every  Mormon  home  from 
Canada  to  Mexico  with  a  peculiarly  adapted 
economical  colporter  work;  second,  to  reach 
every  village  in  the  Utah  region  with  perhaps 
^  week  of  evangelistic  work,  specially  adapted 
likewise;  and  third,  to  make  Mormonism  so 
fully  known  wherever  "elders”  are  working 
as  to  prevent  others  from  being  deceived. 

This  line  of  work  contains  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  I  believe  that  even  five  years 
of  its  faithful  prosecution  will  break  the  power 
of  the  evil  system  forever  rescuing  hundreds  of 
souls  directly,  meanwhile  throwing  the  gates  of 
the  kingdom  ajar  for  the  entrance  of  multitudes 
more  and  assuring  the  final  redemption  of 
Utah!  Surely  this  prospect  is  important  enough 
to  entitle  the  new  effort  to  the  prayers  and  co- 
continue  to  have  2,000  emissaries  of  this  pagan  operation  of  all  who  learn  of  it! 
faith  out  doing  their  mischief,  until  we  wake  Tet  its  fundamental  principle  is  that  not  a 
up  to  this  fact.  Mormonism  is  a  religions  dollar  must  be  diminished  from  the  support  of 
problem,  especially  in  that  all  its  other  phases  existing  missionary  work.  It  has  faith  enough 
and  dangers  rest  upon  this — its  awful  hold  upon  in  the  Christian  heroism  of  to-day  to  expect 
the  religions  nature  of  its  sincere  adherents.  two  things:  first,  that  many  consecrated  young 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  one  answer  to  the  men  from  our  colleges  and  seminaries  and  from 
question  of  our  title  is,  not  force,  finally  or  private  life  will  be  willing  to  give  a  year  or 
essentially.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  law-  more  of  their  time  to  this  work,  if  their  ex¬ 
breaking,  law  with  force  enough  behind  it  penses  are  provided ;  and  second,  that  in  some 
would  conquer.  Let  us  have  plenty  of  law  way  the  good  Lord,  whose  erring  Mormon 
and  well  applied,  for  law-breakers.  But  law  children  need  the  light  so  much,  will  lead 
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FORCE,  OR  LOVE  AND  LIGHT,  FOR  UTAH. 

Rev.  John  D.  Nutting. 

The  Mormon  problem  is  not  solved  yet. 
Keeping  Roberts  out  of  Congress  was  a  good 
thing  well  done.  But  the  same  old  system 
which  produced  him  and  hundreds  like  him 
yet  remains  intact  and  active  in  every  part, 
and  claims  that  the  Roberts  agitation  has 
helped  its  cause.  This  may  easily  be  true  if 
his  exclusion  shall  be  taken  as  settling  the 


tears  that  "Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  sent 
from  God.”  And  that  woman  is  the  type  of  the 
whole  matter,  as  some  are  inclined  to  take  it.  poorer  of  the  system  to-day.  We  must  reach  her 

But  rather  should  we  make  of  the  interest  and  all  like  her  with  something  more  potent 

aroused  a  fulcrum  for  the  complete  and  rapid  than  law  before  they  will  be  delivered  from 

adjustment  of  the  whole  issue.  the  terrible  bondage  of  this  heathenism  or 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  clear  thought  as  to  our  nation  saved  from  its  curse.  We  cannot 
how  the  Mormon  question  must  be  settled,  wipe  away  tears  with  a  club;  we  cannot  raise 
On  the  one  band,  we  find  a  class  which  does  one  tender  plant  of  Christian  faith  by  ten 
nothing;  on  the  other  are  occasional  extremists  thousand  laws;  we  cannot  draw  back  the  cur- 
who  half -jokingly  suggest  clubs  or  an  army ;  tains  of  darkness  from  our  human  soul  by  all 
between  these  are  those  who  are  really  doing  the  armies  of  Christendom !  Even  erroneous 
or  trying  to  do  something  for  Utah.  To  judge  faith  has  an  element  of  sacredness  and  must 
of  the  matter  fairly,  let  ns  first  glance  at  the  not  be  interfered  with  by  force,  if  we  could, 
character  of  the  system.  How  then  shall  the  issue  be  met?  crushing  force.  O,  that  others  might  feel  it. 

It  is  a  great  machine,  fitted  to  advance  1.  Past  means  are  good,  but  are  not  enough  too!  With  every  12oth  Mormon  out  as  mission- 

alike  the  political,  social,  moral  (or  immoral)  alone.  Over  thirty  years’  experience  has  shown  ary  for  evil,  shall  we  be  lacking? 

and  financial  purposes  of  its  managers.  It  is  thia  Men  and  women  have  worked  as  bard  and  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  after  testing 

essentially  a  religions  machine,  however;  and  faithfully  in  Utah  as  anywhere  on  this  earth  and  every  other  known  possibility  it  was  found 
though  its  professed  beliefs  are  chiefly  pagan  have  accomplished  indispensable  results;  but  necessary  to  organize  the  Utah  Gospel  Mission 
and  itself  thus  thoroughly  heathen  in  spite  of  in  spite  of  all,  we  find  Mormonism  stronger  than  for  this  work.  Its  officers  serve  without  com- 
a  veneer  of  Christian  terminology,  herein  lies  ever  and  growing  stronger.  Our  educational  pensation  and  include  some  of  the  most  promi- 
the  secret  of  its  power.  It  does  get  hold  of  work  has  even  stimulated  that  of  this  evil  sys-  nent  pastors  and  business  men  of  Cleveland,  O. 
the  religions  nature  of  its  deluded  followers,  tern  along  false  lines  until  its  school  work  now  (its  headquarters)  on  its  Board  of  Directors, 
Multitudes  of  them  believe  Mormonism  just  as  forms  one  of  the  strongest  barricades  against  besides  an  Advisory  Committee  of  about  thirty 
sincerely  as  we  do  Christianity.  When  the  Christian  truth.  For  reasons  inhering  in  the  prominent  persons  of  many  denominations  in 
priesthood  claims  to  be  "a  part  of  God,”  and  nature  of  the  case,  while  churches  and  schools  various  places,  from  Massachusetts  to  Utah, 
hence,  of  course,  to  have  God’s  power  and  are  essential  and  should  be  increased  and  upon  The  writer  will  gladly  furnish  further  in¬ 
right  to  control  men  "in  all  things  spiritual  the  Church  of  Christ  the  final  solution  depends,  formation,  and  may  be  addressed  in  care  of 
and  temporal,”  as  it  does,  sincere  belief  in  the  these  alone  cannot  touch  the  point  of  the  prob-  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  D.D.  United  Charities 
doctrine  means  obedience  to  these  rulers;  and  lem  which  is  most  critically  urgent  to-day  and  Building,  New  York  City;  or  at  739  Republic 
this  is  the  one  duty  unceasingly  urged  by  the  which  will  remain  thus  urgent  till  it  is  touched  street,  Cleveland.  This  work  is  interdenomin- 
priests.  And  this  obedience  means  power  for  fully.  ational,  as  from  the  nature  f  its  woik  it 

the  machine;  power  limited  only  by  the  num-  2.  The  truth  of  God  used  by  common-sense  should  be,  and  the  mission  if  incorporated. 
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The  College  Department 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

The  Physical  Movement  in  College  Life.  — 
Were  the  collegian  of  a  hnndred  or  even  fifty 
years  ago  to  return  to-day  to  one  of  onr  large 
nniversities  he  wonld  find  little  in  common 
with  the  college  ne  knew.  Instead  of  a  couple 
of  plain,  barrack-like  buildings  he  wonld  be 
astonished  to  find,  spreading  over  the  area  of 
a  village,  a  collection  of  splendid  edifices  of 
costly  and  ornate  architecture,  furnished  with 
every  luxury  and  contrivance  known,  the  very 
uses  of  many  of  which  wonld  be  to  him 
mysterious.  After  wandering'  through  hall 
after  hall  filled  with  strange  instruments  and 
charts  he  would  perhaps  examine  some  list  of 
the  instruction  offered,  in  an  endeavor  to  eluci¬ 
date  what  he  had  seen,  and  instead  of  the  nar¬ 
row  compulsory  routine  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics,  he  wonld  find  described  in  un¬ 
known  terms  scores  of  elective  courses  whose 
titles  are  the  newly-painted  finger-boards 
pointing  out  the  many  diverging  ways  through 
the  vast  realms  of  modern  knowledge.  But 
though  onr  stranger  might  form  but  a  dim  con¬ 
ception  of  the  giant  strides  which  since  his 
time  have  marked  the  course  of  intellectual 
development  and  pedagogic  method,  he  would 
at  least  recognize  in  onr  present  system  an 
effort  to  train  the  mental  facolties  of  youth, 
and  therefore  that  the  general  aims  of  the  col¬ 
lege  as  he  knew  it  were  still  being  sought. 
But  what  would  be  his  feelings  when  he  first 
noted  that  courses  in  physical  training  now 
form  a  well  established  part  of  the  regular 
collegiate  work;  and  that  the  university  not 
only  officially  recognizes  various  athletic 
teams,  but  formulates  rules  for  their  control 
and  in  every  way  encourages  them  as  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  work  of  the  class-room?  Would 
he  not  turn  in  disgust  from  such  prostitution 
of  academic  traditions?  Wonld  he  not  stoutly 
maintain  that  the  body  and  mind  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  are  two  distinct  entities,  having  little 
more  than  a  casual  associative  relation,  and 
that  the  function  of  the  university  ended  with 
the  training  of  the  mind,  while  the  body  could 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  such  belief  is 
even  yet  very  prevalent  in  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  has  not  kept  abreast  of  the 
rapid  advances  made  during  the  last  decade  or 
so  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  in  the 
teachings  of  experimental  psychology,  on  which 
the  new  methods  are  founded.  We  now  know 
that  it  is  impossible  to  train  the  body  without 
at  the  same  time  broadening  the  capabilities  of 
the  mind;  that  the  multitudinous  motor  and 
sensory  activities  bear  such  relations  to  the 
apperception  mass  that  it  is  even  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  bard  and  fast  lines,  and  say 
now  we  are  training  body,  and  now  we  are 
training  mind.  When,  therefore,  a  college  rec¬ 
ognizes  this  essential  unity  of  the  human 
organism  and  modifies  its  curriculum  accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  only  bravely  carrying  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  plan  which  science  indicates  as  the 
most  likely  to  produce  the  best  results,  albeit 
changes  of  such  radical  nature  may  arouse  the 
prejudices  of  a  large  and  infiuential  part  of  its 
constituency.  The  college  which  should  allow 
to  athletics  or  require  for  physical  training,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  such  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  student’s  time  as  the  work 
demands,  wonld  be  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
the  reproach  that  what  was  being  aimed  at 
was  not  the  education  of  the  student,  but  the 
turning  out  of  winning  teams.  No  American 
college  has  done  as  much  in  this  line  as  its 
physical  director  wishes :  it  has  been  in  every 
case  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  compromise,  which 
while  often  falling  sadly  short  of  the  ideal  is 


nevertheless  an  advance  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  year  by  year  we  see  fficulties  and  corpora¬ 
tions  becoming  more  lenient,  insisting  less  and 
less  on  the  old  didactic  forms  of  instruction, 
and  spending  more  and  more  of  time  and  money 
on  laboratories,  of  which  the  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field  are  but  varieties. 

But  is  it  only  with  an  eye  to  the  direct 
effect  on  the  nervous  system  or  circulation 
that  we  should  seek  to  encourage  physical 
training?  Are  there  no  indirect  advantages  to 
be  realized?  No  growth  in  symmetry  and 
power  of  the  moral  character  corresponding  to 
increased  strength  of  muscle,  improved  assimi¬ 
lation,  and  more  closely  knit  association  paths? 
Assuredly,  else  would  we  be  but  distracting 
the  student  from  the  serious  aim  of  life.  No 
one  can  train  himself  to  increased  speed  of 
muscular  contraction  without  at  the  same  time 
gaining  added  ability  to  concentrate  volun¬ 
tarily  and  effectively  his  attention  on  a  chosen 
object.  The  dexterity  and  physical  alertness 
acquired  by  the  gymnast  after  long  and  dis¬ 
couraging  practice  has  its  psychological  coun¬ 
terpart  in  increased  self-reliance  born  of  ability 
to  overcome  obstacles.  Week  after  week,  as  for 
some  portion  of  each  day  the  candidate  for 
rowing  honors  slaves  away  in  the  dismal  tank 
house,  accomplishing  apparently  nothing,  with 
only  the  occasional  order  or  gibe  from  the 
coach  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  work,  he 
is  unconsciously  preparing  himself  not  only 
for  his  regatta,  but  for  the  longer  race  which 
commences  the  day  he  receives  his  diploma — a 
race  in  which  he  will  hold  but  a  sorry  position 
if  he  has  not  learned  that  thoughtfully  directed 
unswerving  tenacity  of  purpose  will  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  long  run  that  which  no  amount  of 
spontaneously  brilliant  but  undisciplined  talent 
can  ever  achieve. 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  mention  of 
many  of  the  physical  activities  which  form 
part  of  the  student’s  life.  Each  has  its  lesson 
for  him  who  follows  it  faithfully.  Spectators 
forget  that  the  contests  which  they  see  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the  sport  taken  as  whole. 
Tbe  race  or  the  football  match  is  not  without 
benefit,  for  it  fosters  loyalty  to  the  alma  mater, 
and  no  man  ever  suffered  from  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  good  ideal.  Scarcely  a  football  game 
occurs  that  some  player  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  brilliant  individual  play  which 
he  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  tbe  team  as  a 
whole,  or  because  of  the  habit  of  implicit  obe¬ 
dience.  Time  after  time  some  player  runs 
easily  behind  interference,  and  is  applauded 
to  the  echo  by  the  spectators,  while  the  finely 
concerted  work  of  the  men  who  protected  him 
and  made  the  play  possible  goes  unnoticed. 
But  tbe  babit  of  unselfish  obedience,  and  of 
directing  every  effort  to  the  success  of  the 
team  as  a  whole,  does  not  suddenly  spring  up 
during  one  game— it  is  gradually  developed 
under  the  training  of  an  inspiring  coach.  It 
is  the  training  which  is  the  great  factor  in 
determining  the  benefit,  both  physical  and 
moral,  to  be  derived  by  tbe  individual  from 
any  sport ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
every  student  will  be  obliged  to  take  up  some 
form  of  training,  whether  in  the  gymnasium 
or  on  the  field,  quite  without  regard  to  the 
probability  of  his  ever  reaching  a  degree  of 
proficiency  sufficient  to  warrant  his  taking 
part  in  a  contest. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  some  men  are 
disposed  to  give  too  much  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  physical  work  to  the  detriment  of 
their  standing  in  the  class  room.  True :  in 
any  body  of  students  are  to  be  found  those  who 
need  control,  whether  their  failing  be  excessive 
study,  excessive  athletics,  or  excessive  loafing ; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  university  to  provide 
by  examinations,  the  appointment  of  special 
committees  of  the  faculty,  and  such  other 
means  as  may  appear  useful,  such  supervision 


of  the  work  and  distribution  of  the  time  of  tho 
students  as  shall  prevent  the  distorted  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  man  from  tbe  youth.  The  practi¬ 
cal  difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  accurate 
and  adequate  distribution  are  freely  conceded, 
and  that  this  task  has  never  yet  been  fully  ac¬ 
complished  has  already  been  admitted.  But 
by  concerted  effort  we  shall  yet  attain  such 
measure  of  success  as  shall  guarantee  the  turn¬ 
ing  out  of  men  who  are  not  only  provided  with 
a  necessary  store  of  knowledge,  but  who  shall 
have  in  highest  degree  the  physical  and  moral 
stamina  to  act.  Caspar  W.  Miller,  M.D. 

Athletics  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville, 
Pa. — Perhaps  no  one  evidence  of  progress  is 
more  striking  than  the  new  gymnasium,  a  cut 
of  which  appears  on  the  next  page.  Funds  for 
construction  were  supplied  by  a  large  number 
of  friends  and  patrons,  including  the  citizens 
of  Meadville.  The  gymnasium  is  a  popular 
tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  institution. 

The  building  stands  on  a  broad,  brick-paved 
street  which  divides  the  athletic  grounds  from 
the  rest  of  the  campus.  From  the  tower,  one 
overlooks  the  larger  portion  of  the  college 
grounds  with  its  group  of  buildings,  old  and 
new,  and  its  heavily  shaded  sloping  lawns. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  early  Italian 
style  of  round- arched  brick  architecture,  the 
first  fioor  being  of  native  rock-faced  stone,  the 
upper  portion  and  rear  extension  being  of  brick. 
It  is  T-snaped  in  plan,  the  front  portion  being 
two  stories  high,  and  containing  on  the  first 
fioor  the  director’s  room,  locker- room  and 
baths.  A  wide  staircase,  with  ample  land¬ 
ings,  leads  to  large  assembly  and  committee- 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  These  cheerful  and 
convenient  rooms  are  the  quarters  of  the  T onng 
Men’s  Christian  Association  and  afford,  in 
connection  with  the  gymnasium  proper,  ac¬ 
commodations  for  college  assemblies  of  all 
kinds,  whether  small  or  large. 

The  gymnasium  floor  occupies  the  rear  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  well  lighted  from  the  three  sides  by 
large  semi  circular  headed  windows  and  has 
a  clear  height  of  twenty  feet  from  floor  to 
bottom  end  of  the  steel  roof  trusses,  from 
which  are  suspended  the  running  track  and  the 
usual  gymnasium  apparatus.  The  building  is 
finished  in  hard  woods  throughout,  and  has 
hardwood  floors.  It  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  equipped  with  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  apparatus  of  a  first-class  gymnasium. 

Although  it  has  been  in  use  only  three  years, 
the  gymnasium  has  already  become  a  vital 
centre  of  the  college  and  its  influence  on  the 
health,  discipline  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
community  has  been  most  gratifying.  Besides 
these  domestic  benefits  is  the  far  reaching  one 
of  the  closer  relations  with  neighboring  in¬ 
stitutions  which  has  stimulated  and  broadened 
to  a  degree  the  college  life. 

Every  student  of  collegiate  tendencies  under¬ 
stands  the  value  of  athletics  when  properly  re¬ 
stricted  and  conducted.  The  trustees  and 
faculty  have  wisely  satisfied  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  equipment  and  instruction.  The 
whole  matter  of  athletics  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
joint  committee  of  teachers  and  students,  with 
the  best  results.  The  general  health  of  the 
community  is  excellent,  and  foolish  pranks  of 
the-cow-in-the-belfry  kind  exist  only  in  the 
reminiscences  of  alumni  of  pre  gymnasium 
times.  “Work  hard,  play  hard,’’  is  the  prac- 
tics  of  the  modern  student  everywhere;  and 
keen  zest  of  the  physical  and  social  joys  of 
athletics  is  a  feature  of  Allegheny  life  that  an¬ 
swers  to  the  intensity  of  intellectual  labor 
found  in  such  a  democratic  college  as  this  is. 
Glass  work  in  gymnastics  is  required  of  every 
student  (with  proper  exceptions),  but  most  in¬ 
dividuals  spend  time  in  the  gymnasium  vol¬ 
untarily.  Both  the  class  work  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  exercise  is  carefully  guided  by  a  graduate 
of  the  Pratt  gymnasium  of  Amherst  College. 
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The  young  women  students  have  their  own  in-  tion  in  the  country.  With  the  roll  of  the  uni-  Princeton  and  the  time  of  absence  is  kept 
structor  and  a  lighter  system  of  exercise ;  but  yersity  tripled  in  numbers  it  is  now  inadequate  within  narrow  limits. 

they  follow  up  their  athletic  pursuits  quite  as  to  the  needs  and  a  new  structure  may  be  ex-  Under  these  restrictions  athletics  as  pursued 
keenly  as  do  their  brothers.  pected  in  the  not  distant  future.  The  Brokaw  at  Princeton  are  believed  to  be  distinctly 

Track  and  field  sports  have  annual  attention  Memorial  was  built  in  1892  by  Mr.  Isaac  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  It  is  a  privi- 
but  have  yet  to  be  fully  developed.  Baseball  Brokaw  of  New  York  City,  and  includes  a  lege  to  correct  the  impressions  of  those  who 
has  fionrished  for  some  years  and  last  spring  swimming  tank  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  know  of  college  sports  only  from  the  excite- 
the  team  met  and  defeated  many  of  the  lead-  long,  with  numerous  lockers  and  other  advan-  ment  of  one  or  two  great  games  in  a  year  and 
ing  teams  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  tages  for  athletic  exercise.  The  gymnastic  ex-  the  sensational  reports  in  newspapers,  for 

which  college  correspondents  are  too  often  to 
!  ■•‘■<'4  blame.  There  are  evils  connected  with  inter- 

i  collegiate  contests,  but  they  are  outweighed  by 

f^'  .  1  id  the  benefits  and  the  improvement  in  the  right 

‘o  ''v •  >Jt  I  direction  has  been  large  during  the  last  decade. 

•  V  In  diminishng  some  of  the  rougher  features  of 

.■  9  tipn  ■■  ■■j  football,  in  confining  inter-collegiate  contests  to 

r  •  college  grounds,  avoiding  the  crowds  and 

.  temptations  of  great  cities;  in  discouraging 

-vr-i'  excess  in  physical  training;  in  prohibiting 

'V  lu  *  4  games  with  professional  and  semi-professional 

‘  /  ‘i'l  teams  and  in  creating  a  popular  sentiment 

against  betting  on  the  games,  there  is  much  to 
It  is  well  to  notice,  however,  that 


be  done. 

much  is  being  done  in  these  directions  and  that 
none  of  these  evils  is  a  necessary  part  of  col¬ 
lege  athletics. 

On  the  other  hand,  professors  say  that  of  the 
students  engaged  in  athletics  the  percentage 
of  honor  men  is  about  the  same  as  of  the  class 
as  a  whole.  Alumni  of  twenty- five  or  more 
years’  standing  will  agree  that  college  morals 
are  of  a  much  higher  standard  than  in  their 
day  and  that  much  of  this  improvement  must 
be  credited  to  the  influence  of  athletics.  The 
excess  of  spirits  in  young  men  must  have  an 
outlet.  This  is  seen  in  the  nonsense  of  college 
songs,  in  the  “horse  play’’  of  the  campus  and 
in  other  ways  as  well  as  in  athletics.  Indeed 
those  familiar  with  the  inside  life  of  a  nniver- 
Last  winter  basket-ball  suddenly  sprang  into  hibition  of  commencement  is  given  in  this  sity  will  perhaps  assent  to  the  belief  that  dnr- 
popnlar  favor  and  many  a  bout  of  brawn  and  building  while  that  of  Washington’s  Birthday  ing  the  indoor  period  from  November  to  April 
brains  took  place  before  cheering  and  singing  is  held  in  the  gymnasium.  there  are  more  harmful  practices  and  a  greater 

audiences.  The  season  registered  only  one  However,  it  is  in  provisions  for  open-air  ex-  waste  of  time  than  during  the  outdoor  period, 
defeat,  although  every  team  within  reach  ercise  that  Princeton  University  is  unexcelled.  Before  inter-collegiate  athleticism  the  bane  of 
tested  Allegheny  mettle.  A  veteran  team  is  The  athletic  field  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  many  colleges  was  their  provincialism  and  the 
on  the  floor  this  winter  and  a  creditable  season  the  university  teams.  There  is  a  running  intermingling  of  the  students  in  manly  sports 
is  expected.  Football  was  not  allowed  before  track  of  about  one -third  of  a  mile  circuit  and  has  widened  their  horizon  and  shown  them 
recent  desirable  modifications  of  the  game  a  hundred  and  twenty  yard  straight-away ;  the  that  there  are  other  institutions  of  learning 
were  made  and  until  the  current  season  pro-  Osborne  Club  house,  the  field  house  and  the  besides  their  own.  One  may  venture  to  add 
gress  seemed  to  be  slow.  But  the  foundations  “cage”  for  indoor  practice,  with  abundant  that  the  acquaintance  and  associations  in  ath- 
of  a  good  team  and  an  individual  style  of  play-  room  on  the  turf  for  the  university  and  fresh-  letics  has  led  to  other  inter-collegiate  interests 
ing  were  laid  last  fall.  The  strongest  rival  man  baseball  and  football  games.  South  of  in  debating,  Christian  Association  work,  and 
among  sister  colleges  was  beaten  with  a  score  the  Brokaw  Memorial  building  is  the  Brokaw  the  like.  Nor  do  college  athletics  exert  a 
completely  reversing  the  humiliating  record  of  field,  the  playground  of  the  university,  with  hurtful  influence  on  those  connected  with  the 
an  earlier  game.  its  terrace  occupied  by  ten  tennis  courts  and  teams.  The  submission  to  strict  discipline,  the 

The  faculty  insists  that  athletic  teams  and  the  field  proper  with  space  for  four  independ-  subordination  of  individual  abilities  to  the 
practice  shall  be  free  from  all  tinge  of  ent  football  or  baseball  games.  Beyond  the  elms  success  of  the  team,  the  restraint  of  passion 
professionalism  and  the  students  have  come  lining  the  old  roadway  from  Prospect  is  a  and  the  expression  of  noble  qualities  in  meet- 
to  acquiesce  heartily  in  the  justice  of  this  modem  bicycle  track.  The  wide  open  spaces  ing  defeat  manfully  and  generously  acknowl- 
stand.  Experience  has  proved  the  practical  also  in  the  old  quadrangle,  in  front  of  Wither-  edging  the  superiority  of  a  rival,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.  The  college  has  joined  spoon  Hall  and  elsewhere,  while  not  furnish-  esprit  dn  corps  all  have  educational  and  char- 
hands  with  Geneva  College  of  Beaver  Falls,  ing  fields  for  regular  games,  afford  attractive  acter-developing  value  and  power. 

Pa.,  and  with  Westminster  College  of  New  places  for  exercise  on  their  stretches  of  turf.  The  writer  has  lived  in  Princeton  for  more 
Wilmington  to  practice  and  propagate  proper  which  are  fully  occupied  during  the  open-air  than  a  score  of  years,  and  has  been  brought 
athletic  ethics,  and  the  Inter -collegiate  League  seasons.  It  is  to  these  advantages  and  the  free,  into  close  contact  with  many  students  of  the 
of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  bids  fair  to  be  democratic  campus  life  of  Princeton  that  the  university.  He  has  five  sons,  all  of  whom 
a  purifying  influence  in  athletics.  A  college  university  owes  its  successful  competition  in  have  been  graduated  with  honor  from  the  nni- 
not  named  here  has  been  dropped  from  the  athletics  with  universities  cataloguing  two  or  versity,  all  of  whom  imbibed  to  the  full  the 
league  for  violation  of  its  principles  and  rales ;  three  times  as  many  students.  “Princeton  spirit’’  and  were  interested  in 

but  a  desirable  member  of  the  college  family.  The  athletics  of  the  university  are  under  athletics,  and  with  these  rare  opportunities  of 
formerly  notorious  for  its  professionalism,  is  careful  supervision  by  a  special  committee  of  observation  he  believes  that  athletics  as  guided 
showing  fruits  meet  for  repentance  and  in  this  the  faculty.  No  student  who  is  deficient  in  and  controlled  in  Princeton  University  are  of 
way,  as  well  as  by  direct  application  offers  scholarship  or  neglectful  of  college  exercises  positive  benefit  physically,  mentally  and  mor- 
itself  for  membership  in  the  band  of  athletic  is  permitted  to  play  on  the  teams ;  the  hours  ally  to  the  students.  And  it  should  be  added, 
reformers.  of  exercise  are  limited  to  the  period  between  that  never  has  the  condition  been  so  hopeful 

Pkinceton  University.  —  The  students  of  lunch  and  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  for  the  removal  of  objectionable  features,  with 
Princeton  University  enjoy  exceptional  advan-  athletic  field  is  closed  to  team  practice  during  the  hearty  approval  and  co-operation  of  the 
tages,  especially  for  outdoor  exercise.  The  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  the  games  are  re-  students  themselves,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
gymnasium  was  built  in  1869  by  Messrs.  Bon-  stricted  to  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  day. 
ner  and  Marqnand  of  New  York  City  and  was  which  are  half  holidays,  and  if  as  an  occa- 

the  first  building  for  which  Dr.  McOosh  made  sional  courtesy  to  a  visiting  team  or  in  the  Note  by  Editor.— The  subject  of  College 
a  public  appeal  after  assuming  the  Presidency,  case  of  inter-class  contests,  games  are  allowed  Athletics  will  be  continued  the  first  three 
It  cost  forty  thousand  dollars  and  at  the  time  by  special  permission  on  other  days,  the  play  weeks  in  March.  A  number  of  admirable  re- 
was  believed  to  be  the  largest  and  best  equipped  must  stop  at  8  o’clock.  The  teams  are  also  ports  from  prominent  colleges  await  their 
ymnasinmTpossessed  by  any  literary  institu-  not  permittedj^to  'take  long  journeys  from  turn. 
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The  Camera  Club 

Lncile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  condnoted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Eldltor  where  possible. 

We  award  first  prize  this  month  to  Mr. 
Henry  O.  Williams  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  for 
the  picture,  The  Two  Pets.  The  rating  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  our  competition  is  based,  first  of  all,  on 
subject,  and  for  this  consideration  alone  Mr. 
Williams  would  almost  be  entitled  to  first 
place. 

His  picture  appeals  to  lovers  of  pets  and 
small  boys,  whose  fascination  is  at  its  height 
in  their  most  indolent  moments,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  here  shows  the  young  man  not  un¬ 
willing  to  follow  the  example  of  his  lazy 
chums,  while  the  overalls  indicate  work  to  be 
done. 

The  plate  is  very  clear  and  the  detail  well 
brought  out,  while  the  mounting  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  contributed  shows  excellent  taste. 

The  second  prize,  The  Olden  Cottage,  is  one 
of  a  series  of  pictures  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Farr  Jr.  of  New  York,  illustrating  his  article 
on  the  Princeton  Battlefield.  All  the  set  are 
of  unusual  interest  on  account  of  their  his- 


THB  TWO  PBT8 

torical  association,  and  the  one  we  reproduce 
here  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Farr’s  excellent 
work.  The  shading  and  contrasts  show  a  spot 
full  of  natural  beauty  from  a  well  chosen  point 
of  view.  All  of  Mr.  Farr’s  pictures  are 
mounted  with  care  on  effective  mats. 

We  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  portrait 
picture  of  Mr.  Walter  James  of  New  York. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  portraits  under  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  of  an  interior  lighted  only  from  one 
side,  and  that  a  southern  exposure.  Had  the 
subject  been  placed  nearer  the  background,  or 
the  point  of  view  so  arranged  as  to  eliminate 
an  extreme  and  consequently  poorly  lighted 
background,  the  result  would  have  been  better. 
As  it  was,  the  exposure  was  correctly  timed 
to  bring  out  the  detail  at  the  greatest  distance 
with  the  result  of  over-exposing  the  principal 
subject.  The  child’s  face  was  too  strong  in 
high  light  and  lacked  shading.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  restrain  the  developer  when  this 
fact  became  evident,  though  sacrificing  some¬ 
what  the  less  important  detail  of  the  back¬ 
ground.  It  can  readily  be  inferred  from  our 
criticism  that  portrait  work  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  under  every  condition,  unless  with  the 
aid  of  refiecting  screens  to  distribute  the  light. 


For  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  give  hints 
on  home  work,  going  somewhat  into  technical 
detail,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  of  our 
members  can  be  benefited  thereby,  judging 
from  the  quality  of  the  work  we  receive. 

It  will  not  be  so  ditficult,  however,  but  that 
those  who  are  beginners  will  find  some  help 
in  their  work. 

R.  F.  De ,  Spelder,  Holloway,  Mich.  — The 


THE  OLDEN  COTTAGE 

camera  you  inquire  about  is  manufactured  by 
the  Manhattan  Optical  Company,  Cresskill, 
N.  Y.,  all  of  whose  goods  are  now  called  the 
Wizard.  This  information  I  have  from  a 
reliable  dealer. 

The  pictures  for  the  March  competition 
should  be  in  not  later  than  the  33d.  We  hope 
to  have  a  variety  of  snow  scenes  among  the 
contributions. 

THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

"And  here’s  my  little  blind  girl  again!’’ 
said  Bellah  Pipotin,  making  her  way  through 
the  group  of  children  at  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  She  laid  her  hand  on'the  child’s  head  as 
she  spoke. 

A  happy  smile  lit  up  Ernestine’s  face.  "I’m 
going  to  see  again  pretty  soon,  ’  ’  she  said. 

‘  ‘  She  talks  of  nothing  else,  ’  ’  explained  the 
mother.  "Ever  since  your  little  girl  spoke  to 
her,  a  month  ago,  she  has  taken  the  notion 
that  somehow  she’ll  get  her  eyesight  again, 
poor  lamb!’’ 

All  George’s  heart  was  in  his  eyes  as  he 
looked  to  see  the  effect  of  this  remark  upon 
the  captain-lady.  Would  she  offer  now,  at  last, 
to  tell  them  how  to  find 
Dr.  Jesus?  Had  not 
she  just  told  them  how 
good  and  kind  this  Jesus 
was,  and  how  he  had 
healed  the  blind  man  in 
the  picture? 

The  captain-lady  did 
not  offer  to  take  Ernes¬ 
tine  to  this  kind  friend 
of  hers.  Instead,  she 
seated  herself,  and  tak¬ 
ing  Ernestine  upon  her 
knee  she  began  to  talk 
with  the  mother,  asking 
about  their  journey 
hither  and  how  they 
came  to  be  staying  at 
Montargis  so  long  a  time 
and  receiving  in  return 
a  recital  of  all  Therese’s 
woes,  and  her. wonder¬ 
ment  why  she  should  be  thus  afflicted. 

George  broke  in  almost  before  his  mother 
had  finished. 

"But  we  don’t  mind  those  things,  Madame, 
if  only  Ernestine  could  see.  Won’t  yon  tell 
me,  please,  how  we  can  find  Jesus?  I  want 
to  take  Ernestine  to  him  right  now." 

••  Co))yi  iKht,  1800.  By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 


The  captain-lady  drew  the  boy  toward  her. 

"Do  yon  know  how  good  and  kind  Jesus  is, 
my  boy?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Madame,"  he  answered  confi¬ 
dently.  "At  first  I  did  not  dare  go  to  him 
because  I  had  no  money.  But  now  I  know  he 
will  do  it,  just  because  he  is  so  kind. " 

"Do  you  believe  that  he  loves  yon?”  she 
asked. 

"He  doesn’t  know  ns  yet,  Madame,  but  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  good  to  ns,  when  he  does 
know  ns.  ’  ’ 

"And  if  he  didn’t  do  what  you  asked,  would 
yon  still  feel  sure  that  he  was  kind  and  good?" 

George  looked  troubled.  "But  he  would, 
wouldn’t  hel  He  did  for  the  others.  And  he 
can!” 

"Dear  boy,  listen.  Jesus  is  indeed  kind. 
He  loves  you  and  me  and  everybody  more  than 
we  can  think.  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  he 
was  happy  in  heaven  with  God.  Bnt  he  saw 
that  in  this  world  people  were  wicked,  and 
unhappy  because  they  were  wicked,  because 
they  did  not  know  how  much  God  loves  them 
and  wants  them  to  be  good.  And  so  he  left 
his  happy  home  in  heaven  with  God,  and  came 
to  this  world  to  show  ns  how  God  loves  ns 
and  wants  us  to  be  good  and  happy.  He 
suffered  many  things ;  he  was  poor,  and  wicked 
people  were  very  cruel  to  him  and  at  last  killed 
him,  but  all  the  time  he  was  doing  kind 
things,  making  the  blind  see  and  healing 
the  sick  and  comforting  the  nnhappy,  just  to 
show  people  how  God  loves  them,  so  that  they 
might  love  him  in  return  and  try  to  please  him 
by  being  good.  Now  he  has  gone  back  to 
heaven  to  live  with  his  Father  God.  He  does 
not  always  do  the  same  things  for  us  that][he 
did  when  he  was  here,  bnt  he  loves  ns  dearly, 
and  he  wants  us  to  love  him  and  to  believe 
that  if  he  does  not  do  everything  we  ask,  it  is 
because  it  is  really  not  best  for  ns.  ’  ’ 

Bellah  had  spoken  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
in  as  simple  words  as  she  could  find,  looking 
straight  into  George’s  eyes  the  while.  She 
saw  his  expression  change  from  surprise 
through  bewilderment  to  blank  disappointment 
and  then  become  bright  with  hope. 

"How  can  we  ask  him,  Madame?"  he  in¬ 
quired  eagerly. 

"By  speaking  to  him  in  our  hearts;  he 
knows  all  we  think  and  he  loves  to  have  ns 
pray  to  him,  and  ask  him  for  the  things  we 
want.  ” 


"And  I  may  ask  him  to  make  Ernestine 
see?” 

Bellah  hesitated.  "Yes,  yon  may  ask  him, 
my  boy,  bnt  remember  if  he  does  not  do  as 
you  ask  he  loves  you  still.  ’  ’ 

George’s  eyes  shone.  "He  will  do  it, 
Madame.  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  know  how 
kind  he  is.  I  will  keep  on  asking,  and  he  will 
do  it.  Come,  Ernestine.  ’  ’ 


INTERIOR  OF  MISSION  BOAT 


i 


He  took  his  little  sister  by  the  band,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  mother,  went  away. 

The  boat  was  crowded  that  evening,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  audience  being  women- 
There  were  no  young  men,  a  suspicions  cir- 
comstanoe  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Brodart.  Treville 
came  and  took  a  seat  beside  the  platform  next 
to  Mrs.  Brodart,  as  Nicolas  rose  to  give  ont 
the  opening  hymn. 

There  was  an  attentive  silence  as  he  read 
the  first  verse ;  bat  as  Fifine  struck  the  open¬ 
ing  notes  on  the  harmoninm  a  prolonged  tattoo 
was  heard  on  the  bank  ontside,  followed  by 
the  voice  of  the  town  crier  proclaiming  an 
aaction  on  the  following  day. 

Treville  was  springing  to  his  feet,  when  he 
felt  a  detaining  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Don’t 
move,  ’  ’  Mrs.  Brodart  whispered ;  "  it  will  only 
excite  the  audience;  just  sing  with  all  your 
voice.  ’  ’ 

She  began  to  sing  and  Treville  immediately 
joined.  The  people  looked  this  way  and  that, 
some  of  them  inclined  to  laugh,  others  to  be 
indignant,  but  one  by  one  they  began  to  sing, 
and  soon  the  sound  of  the  drum  retreated  into 
the  distance. 

When  Mr.  Brodart  rose  to  speak  there  was  per¬ 
fect  quiet.  His  first  words,  “  Gome  unto  me  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest,  ’  ’  seemed  to  meet  a  response  from 
hie  hearers.  He  went  on  to  show  how  rest 
was  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  body ;  that 
it  consisted  not  in  inaction,  nor  even  in  repose, 
but  in  being  in  such  accord  with  one’s  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  find  in  them  a  delight,  and  re¬ 
freshment  in  every  new  experience.  The  only 
way  to  attain  this  accord  with  the  actual,  be 
pointed  out,  was  through  that  confidence  in  God 
which  we  gain  by  learning  to  know  him  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  it  is  only  the  truly 
religious  man  who  can  enjoy  true  rest. 

Expressions  of  sympathy  met  his  eyes  from  the 
eyes  of  many  in  his  audience,  but  a  man  half 
way  down  the  hall  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ‘  ‘  Preacher,  you  do  not  believe  what  yon 
say,  for  you  know  that  the  church  is  the 
mother  of  iniquities,  and  religion  is  only  the 
art  of  making  fools  of  ourselves.  ’  ’ 

In  a  moment  the  hall  was  in  a  turmoil; 
many  hissed  for  silence  but  a  dozen  strong 
voices  cried  out,  "To  the  straggle.  Bonnet,  to 
the  straggle  I  ’  ’ 

Desire  at  once  recognized  the  import  of  the 
cry.  More  than  once  in  recent  weeks  a  low 
newspaper  called  The  Struggle  bad  come  under 
his  notice,  a  violently  anarchistic  sheet,  edited 
and  mainly  written  by  a  certain  Gaspard 
Bonnet,  who  he  knew  had  lately  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  two  years’  imprisonment  for 
having  advocated  the  murder  of  the  rich  and 
the  burning  of  their  houses.  Evidently  this 
was  Bonnet. 

Raising  his  hand,  Brodart  commanded  silence, 
and  then  politely  addressing  the  anarchist  he 
reminded  him  that  this  was  not  a  debating 
society,  but  a  religious  meeting,  and  that  the 
order  usually  observed  at  a  religious  meeting 
must  be  kept.  Bonnet  however,  remained 
standing. 

"Ton  are  teaching  pernicious  doctrine,’’  be 
shouted.  "You  aim  to  make  men  satisfied 
with  present  conditions  by  holding  out  a  hope 
of  another  life  after  death.  1  declare  that  a 
life  after  death  is  neither  useful,  nor  agreeable 
nor  necessary.  There  is  no  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  it  is  a  frightful  thought.  What  we 
want  is  to  make  this  life  worth  living  by 
overturning  the  existing  order  and  freeing 
every  man  from  tyranny.  ’  ’ 

"If  you  will  sit  down,’’  replied  Mr.  Brodart 
mildly,  but  with  an  expression  in  his  eye  that 
seemed  to  command  obedience,  "I  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  precisely  what  the  religion 
that  we  preach  aims  to  do,  and  will  do  if  it  is 
permitted  to  have  its  way.  When  all  men  live 


as  Jesus  set  them  the  example  andashe  taught  T'LIp  QT  T\TT^  A  V  Qr'HOOT 

them  to  live,  the  existing  order  will  be  changed  I  11  £>  O  U IM  U/x  1  OvylT.  VjVJ  L# 


and  tyranny  will  have  ceased.  ’  ’ 

While  he  spoke  the  anarchist  had  slowly  and 
as  it  seemed  unconsciously  subsided  into  his 
chair  and  Desire  went  on : 

"If  you  will  come  here  to-morrow  morning 
I  will  give  you  a  little  pamphlet  which  will 
show  you  more  perfectly  what  I  mean.  And 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 
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JESUS  HEALING  IN  CAPERNAUM. 
Introductory  Study. 

Rejected  by  his  own  city,  Jesus  now  made 


now,’’  be  added,  including  the  rest  of  the  Capernaum  his  permanent  home.  This  city 
audience  in  his  glance,  "I  will  proceed  with  dates  not  earlier  than  the  Return,  and  its 


what  I  was  about  to  say.  ’  ’ 


remains  are  barely  identified.  Until  recently 


The  sermon  was  completed  amid  the  most  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  rained 
rapt  attention,  and  the  closing  hymn  was  given  village  of  Tell-Hum,  a  mile  west  of  where 
out.  As  the  first  words  were  sung,  however,  the  Jordan  enters  the  Lake.  Later  researches 
a  loud  clamor  arose  upon  the  bank  outside,  make  it  almost  certain  that  it  was  on  the  site 
that  of  a  score  of  rough  voices  close  by,  sing-  of  Khan  Minyeh,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
ing  the  famous  anarchist  song  Neither  God  nor  plain  of  Gennesareth  (prince's  garden),  at  the 
Maste'.  The  rude  and  deafening  clamor  effec-  northeast  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
tnally  silenced  the  uncertain  voices  of  those  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  an  important 
within.  government  post  and  the  centre  of  many  activ- 

Trt-ville  had  found  it  hard  work  to  sit  quiet  ities.  Near  it  passed  the  great  highway  already 
through  the  previous  interruptions;  this  time  Spoken  of;  at  its  feet  lay  the  sparkling  waters 
he  found  it  impossible.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  bearing  on  its  bosom  an 
and  in  spite  of  Fifine’s  imploring  eyes  had  innumerable  fleet  of  vessels,  Roman  war  gal- 
taken  two  or  three  strides  toward  the  door  leys,  gilded  pinnaces  from  the  royal  city 
when  be  noticed  that  the  singing  outside  was  Tiberias,  and  fisher  boats  with  their  colored 
faltering.  It  ceased  and  the  hymn  was  imme-  sails.  All  around  it  was  outspread  that  "gar- 
diately  resumed,  but  Treville  thought  he  heard  den  of  abundance’’  that  gave  the  name  Gen- 
expostulatory  voices  outside.  A  few  minutes  nesareth  to  the  lake.  Here  for  a  year  and  a 
later  two  young  men  in  bicycle  costume,  half  probably  Jesus  called  it  home ;  here  were 
with  wallets  slung  over  their  shoulders,  entered  many  of  his  mighty  works  done.  Some  of  our 
the  hall.  most  precious  memories  of  his  life  cluster 

When  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  one  of  the  around  this  city,  exalted  to  heaven  in  the  privi- 
new-comers  quickly  made  his  way  toward  Mrs.  lege  of  being  the  home  of  the  Lord  of  Life. 
Pipotin.  We  must  picture  Jesus  as  preaching  and 

"Rene!"  she  exclaimed.  •  teaching  in  this  town  and  the  neighboring 

"You  did  not  expect  me?  I  had  not  time  villages,  finding,  no  doubt,  much  refreshment 
to  write.  It  is  only  yesterday  ... 

that  I  decided  to  join  my  good  ' 

friend  Loic  Caroff,  in  a  colport-  ~  ■. 

ing  tour  in  the  Nivernais  and  - — je/  ~ 
the  Morvan.  Caroff  is  no  end  of 
a  good  fellow,  Bellah,  and  Bre- 
ton,  like  ourselves.  ’  ’ 

To  the  surprise  of  both  bro- 

ther  and  sister,  the  young  man  .  ^  . 

called  Caroff  now  approached 

them  under  the  convoy  of  Nico-  .  , 

las,  who  eagerly  exclaimed,  **  -J 

"An  old  friend,  Bellah!  Net  -  .»  ,<•'  - 

that  you  knew  him;  but  he  !  .  ■'  \ 

used  to  come  to  the  meetings  '  ' ' 

on  the  Mystery,  when  it  made  southebn  oalileb  y  ^  ■■■ : 

the  cruise  of  the  coast  of  Brit- Courtesy  s.  s.  Mcciure  Co.  -  v  ,  .  ■ 

tany  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was 

one  of  the  crew.  I  recognized  him  at  once,  in  the  occasional  society  of  his  friends  James 
though  we  never  spoke  to  one  another.  He  and  John,  Andrew  and  Peter,  who  were  now 


SOUTIIEBN  GALILEE 


was  studying  for  the  priesthood  then.” 


engaged  in  their  regular  duties  as  fishermen. 


"It  was  on  the  Mystery  that  I  gained  my  Perhaps  he  now  and  then  paused  as  he  went 
first  clear  view  of  truth,  "said  Caroff.  "It  out  of  the  city  by  the  seashore  gate  to  speak 
has  been  a  long  story  since ;  but  I  finally  gave  a  few  gracious  words  to  the  tax  collector 
up  the  idea  of  being  a  priest  and  became  a  Matthew,  who  afterward  so  eagerly  obeyed  his 
colporter  of  the  Bible  Society.  I  met  Clerino  call.  Surely  he  was  sought  out  by  the  grateful 
at  the  house  of  that  good  Mr.  Hadfield,  the  nobleman  whose  son  he  had  saved,  and  perhaps 
minister  who  was  on  the  Mystery  that  in  his  refined  family  circle,  and  the  acquaint- 
year. ’’  anceship  which  it  brought  him  of  Joanna  and 

"And  it  was  you,  too,  who  stopped  the  Susanna  and  other  women  of  position  (Luke 
disturbance  outside  just  now?"  asked  Bel-  viii.  3),  he  found  a  sweet  relief  from  the 
lah.  coarseness  and  the  rude  ways  of  the  common 

"It  didn’t  require  much  courage,"  laughed  people.  For  Jesus,  we  must  remember,  was  a 
her  brother  Bi-ne.  "But  what  have  you  done,  man  most  refined,  most  modest,  most  sweet 
Nicolas,  to  incur  the  priest’s  displeasure?  If  in  mind;  it  was  not  a  trial  to  him  to  associate 
I  am  not  much  mistaken  there  was  a  cassock  with  the  unrefined  and  uncultured,  because  be 
in  the  bushes  on  the  bank.  ’ ’  loved  them  so  much,  and  himself  so  little; 

"I  have  suspected  that  the  priest  was  at  the  but  he  was  none  the  less  susceptible  to  the  re¬ 
bottom  of  the  disturbance,  ’  ’  observed  Mr.  freshment  of  congenial  society. 

Brodart,  wno  had  now  dismissed  the  last  Now  the  time  had  come  to  organize  one 
lingerer.  "If  so,  this  is  probably  not  the  last  element  in  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  he 
of  it.  But  I  am  sure  the  worst  is  over ;  it  is  bad  announced :  to  form  a  little  society  of  men 
plain  that  we  have  gained  the  sympathies  of  who  should  not  only  aid  him  in  preaching  its 
the  people,  and  when  that  becomes  clear  to  the  Gospel,  but  in  their  lives  and  acts  should  ex- 
cure  he  will  recognize  that  his  game  is  a  losing  emplify  ‘  ‘  the  manner  of  the  kingdom’  ’  ( 1  Sam. 
one  and  will  change  his  tactics."  x.  25).  He  therefore  called  four  men,  three  at 

(To  he  continued).  least  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils  and  intimate 
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companions,  to  give  up  their  worldly  calling 
and  devote  their  lives  to  him.  He  prefaced 
this  call  with  a  miracle  (Luke  v.  4-7)  which 
had  a  double  significance.  Unconnected  with 
humanity,  it  served  to  show  his  supremacy 
over  nature  i  it  had  also  a  symbolical  meaning, 
as  Jesus  showed  in  his  word  to  Peter,  from 
henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men. 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  these  four 
fishermen  immediately  obeyed  his  call;  the 
striking  circumstance  was  rather  that  having 
once  been  permitted  to  live  with  him  in  free 
companionship,  they  had  before  been  ready  to 
leave  one  so  altogether  lovely  and  go  back  to 
self-supporting  toil.  That  must  have  been  a 
severe  test  of  obedience,  as  well  as  a  needed 
discipline  of  their  impatience ;  now  their  re¬ 
ward  has  come :  they  may  forsake  all  and  fol¬ 
low  him.  Tet  we  may  notice  that  it  probably 
was  no  mean  prospect  of  affluence  that  they 
forsook.  The  fish  trade  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  interests  of  Palestine.  A  firm 
which  besides  five  partners  required  also  the 
services  of  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20)  must 
have  been  doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  history  of  the  early  church  shows  that 
these  were  men  of  no  common  ability.  They 
made  deliberate  choice  of  poverty  for  the  sake 
of  the  fellowship  of  Jesus ;  this,  rather  than 
their  obedience,  is  the  lesson  of  this  event. 
True,  they  doubtless  anticipated  a  reward  in 
the  kingdom,  and  we  expect  a  reward  in 
heaven,  but  they  were  ready  to  suffer  hard¬ 
ship  and  poverty  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom. 
Are  we? 

THE  LESSON. 

Mark  i.  21-34. 

Golden  Text. — And  he  healed  many  that 
were  sick. — Mark  i.  34. 

Verse  21.  Straightway  is  one  of  Mark’s 
characteristic  words.  It  was  probably  on  the 
next  Sabbath  after  Jesus,  by  the  explicit  call 
of  these  four  men,  had  begun  the  organization 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  he  entered 
upon  that  course  of  miracles  which  gave  a 
peculiar  witness  to  its  nature  and  to  his  own 
functions  as  its  founder. 

Verse  22.  The  astonishing  feature  of  all  his 
teaching  was  that  it  was  with  authority ;  he 
did  not  argue  nor  base  his  teachings  on  those 
of  noted  rabbis,  as  did  the  scribes ;  he  simply 
stated  truth  as  certainly  truth,  and  without 
apology  or  self- justification  poured  a  fiood  of 
light  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Verse  23.  “Why  not  demons?’’  asks  one 
writer.  “Why  not  evil  elsewhere  than  in  the 
bosom  of  man?  It  is  abysmal,  but  not  in¬ 
finite.’’  “Why  not  possessed  with  demons  as 
well  as  influenced  by  wicked  men?’’  There  is 
no  reason  why  not  that  can  avail  against  any 


I  “4  Contented  Mind 

1/s  a  Continual  Feast.” 

But  for  a  contented  mind  you  must 
have  a  healthy  body.,  and  this  is  possible 
only  by  making  and  keeping  the  blood 
pure.  This  is  just  what  Hood's  Sarsa- 
patdlla  does,  and  that  is  why  it  cures  dis- 
4  east  and  gives  abounding  health  in  place 
I  of  iBness  and  debility. 

'  Scrofula  Swelling— ‘‘I  had  a  swelling  on 
I  my  neck  ibr  some  years.  Medical  treatment 
I  failed.  1  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
'  the  swelling  soon  disappeared.  We  nave  found 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  a  valuable  medicine  for 
I  scrofula.”  Mrs.  Adams  Young  worth,  48  Sunset 
'  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  'Y. 


id  dc 


I  express  statement  of  Scripture,  but  we  must 
observe  that  neither  here  nor  anywhere  are 
demonized  persons  spoken  of  by  the  evangelists 
or  treated  by  Jesus  as  persons  of  exceptional 
wickedness.  He  never  blames  them  nor  warns 
them  to  sin  no  more;  he  is  always  full  of  pity 
for  them,  always  ready  to  heal  them ;  to  judge 
from  the  record,  a  large  part  of  his  healing 
activity  was  given  to  persons  thus  afflicted 
(Matt,  viii  16,  etc.).  In  one  case,  at  least,  a 
demonized  person  is  called  an  ‘epileptic 
(Matt.  xvii.  15,  cf.  Mark  ix.  17,  18;  Luke 
ix.  39). 

Verses  24,  25.  There  is  'no  doubt  that, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  afflicted  per¬ 
son  supposed  himself  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon ;  this  would  be  a  perfectly  natural  form 
of  insanity  at  a  time  when  the  general  belief 
attributed  insanity  to  demoniac  possession. 
There  is  no  way  of  determining  the  question ; 
and  following  the  letter  of  the  account,  we 
may  observe  that  the  demonized  were  always 
much  excited  by  the  presence  of  Jesus,  always 
recognized  him  as  the  Messiah ;  that  he  always 
sternly  refused  their  testimony  on  this  head, 
and  always  spoke  to  them  with  commanding 
power. 

Verses  26-28.  Without  charm  or  exorcism 
the  demon  obeys  the  word  of  command.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  multitude  are  amazed — Jesus  not  only 
proclaims  truth  with  authority,  but  commands 
demons  with  authority.  In  both  respects  he 
was  entirely  unlike  any  one  who  had  preceded 
him.  The  scribes,  to  whom  pertained  the  duty 
of  teaching  the  Scriptures,  always  deferred  to 
the  authority  of  others ;  to  traditions  and  to 
noted  teachers  who  had  preceded  them ;  Jesus, 
in  his  teaching,  exercised  a  royal  liberty  to  re¬ 
ject  traditional  interpretations  and  to  put  his 
own  meaning  into  the  words  of  Scripture, 
enlarging  their  scope  in  a  way  that  the  wisest 
scholar  could  never  have  dreamed  of,  and  yet 
that  the  candid  hearer  could  not  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept.  But  no  rabbi,  no  prophet,  had  ever 
dreamed  of  commanding  evil  spirits.  This  was 
indeed  a  neiv  teaching — a  new  revelation  of 
divine  power. 

The  demon  testified  to  Jesus,  but  Jesus  would 
not  then  and  never  would  permit  such  testi¬ 
mony.  It  was  impossible  that  unclean  spirits 
could  know  anything  of  the  real  character  of 
the  Holy  One  of  God.  It  was  not  the  testi¬ 
mony  but  the  obedience  of  the  demon  that 
caused  the  fame  of  Jesus  to  be  everywhere 
rumored  abroad. 

Verses  29,  SO.  Forthivith  ia  another  ot  Mark’s 
rapid  words.  In  the  house  of  Simon  Peter 
they  find  a  new  case  of  illness— Simon’s  mother- 
in-law  is  ill  with  what  Luke,  the  physician, 
describes  as  a  great  fever,  using  a  technical 
medical  term.  Jesus  took  her  hy  the  hand,  not 
because  touch  was  needed  for  a  cure,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  always  sympathetic  and  tender 
in  his  method  when  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  forbade.  This  woman  did  not  go  out 
to  testify  publicly  of  her  cure,  but  in  her  own 
sphere  she  worked  for  Jesus,  she  ministered 
unto  him  and  his  disciples.  Here  was  an  in¬ 
stance  where  the  Martha-part  was  “the  good 
part.’’  (Luke  z.  41-42. ) 

Verse  32.  At  sunset  the  Sabbath  was  over. 
There  was  no  thought,  as  yet,  that  healing 
on  the  Sabbath  was  wrong,  but  to  walk  more 
than  a  very  short  distance  or  to  carry  a  burden 
was  held  to  be  wrong,  so  they  waited  for  Sab¬ 
bath  time  to  pass. 

Verses  33,  34.  Tnen  they  came  in  crowds. 
And  then  and  there  he  gave  them  a  striking 
witness  to  the  nature  of  his  Messiahship,  by 
fulfilling  in  their  sight  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(iii.  4),  himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our 
diseases  (Matt.  viii.  17).  He  forbade  the  de¬ 
mons  to  testify  of  him.  They  might  know  him 
to  be  the  Christ,  but  it  was  impossible  that 
they  should  know  his  true  character. 
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“Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard,  and  what¬ 
soever  is  right,  I  will  pay  thee.’’  God  is  the 
speaker.  Yon  are  the  hearer.  To-day  is  the 
time.  The  field  is  all  about  yon.  The  promise 
is  whatsoever  is  right  in  God’s  sight.  On  the 
part  of  many  there  seems  to  be  a  conviction 
that  God  kept  his  covenant  to  the  letter  in  the 
first  century,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  leaves  a 
wide  margin  in  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
know  what  to  expect  we  ought  to  recall  what 
is  promised.  Jesus  Christ  said:  “There  is  no 
man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or  breth¬ 
ren,  or  wife,  or  children  for  the  kingdom  of 
God’s  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold 
more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  everlasting  life.  ’  ’  He  measured  and  met 
the  world’s  challenge  when  he  said,  “Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.’’  It  is  the  devil’s  servants,  not  God’s, 
who  throng  our  prisons.  It  is  crime,  not 
righteousness,  which  crowds  our  courts. 

William  Carey  heard  and  obeyed  God’s  call 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  India.  Abraham  and 
Moses  were  not  more  surely  led  by  God  than 
was  he.  Pressed  by  need  of  funds,  a  business 
venture  opened  which  provided  for  his  wants. 
God  raised  him  from  cobbler’s  bench  to  schol¬ 
ar’s  heights.  God  crowned  him  with  enduring 
international  fame,  who  gave  his  all  to  India. 

In  whose  service  but  God’s  could  David  Liv¬ 
ingston,  the  cotton  spinner,  have  achieved 
such  distinction  and  rendered  such  service? 
God  made  him  hero,  discoverer,  geographer, 
philanthropist  and  scholar.  God  buried  him 
among  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  fame  has  but  begun.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  were  busy  partitioning  this  conti¬ 
nent  among  themselves,  as  they  are  now  doing 
in  Africa.  Vast  in  extent,  exhanstless  in  re¬ 
source,  only  God  knows  what  civilization  and 
Christianity  will  yet  do  for  that  continent. 
With  her  destiny  Livingston  is  forever  linked. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  gave  himself  abso¬ 
lutely  to  preaching  salvation  through  Christ 
and  sanctification  through  God’s  Spirit.  This 
one  thing  he  did  with  his  might.  Second  to 
none  among  the  great  preachers  of  the  earth  is 
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years  he  was  inspiration  to  Britain’s  highest, 
holiest  life.  By  the  printing  press  God  multi¬ 
plied  him  until  he  preached  in  every  land  and 
tongue.  What  crown  of  king  or  fortune  of 
prince  could  add  lustre  to  such  fame? 

At  twenty-three  years  of  age,  “not  knowing 
whither  he  went,”  Dwight  L.  Moody  went 
forth  at  God’s  call  to  do  God’s  will.  Divine 
inspiration  crowded  his  untrained  brain  with 
burning  thoughts.  His  faltering  speech  be. 
came  fervid  eloquence.  As  an  evangelist  he 
stands  unsurpassed,  whether  measured  by 
hearers,  converts,  or  loyal  Christians.  Like 
Nehemiah,  he  was  a  builder.  The  millions  of 
money  which  passed  through  his  hands  never 
stained  them.  His  dying  vision  was  worthy  of 
Elijah. 

“I  was  given  this  opportunity  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  ’  ’  said  Daniel  Sharp  Ford,  for  forty- 
two  years  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  Never  did  he  permit 
either  sentence  or  method  to  mar^the  beauty 
and  the  sacredness  of  his  covenant  with  God. 
He  sought  an  issue  of  100,000  copies  weekly, 
God  gave  him  an  issue  of  500, 000  copies  weekly. 
Who  but  God  can  estimate  the  service  rendered 
our  Republic  by  this  high  and  holy  toiler.  He 
moulded  millions  of  youth  into  nobler  manhood 
and  womanhood  than  they  could  have  achieved 
without  him.  All  the  fulminations  ever  writ¬ 
ten  or  uttered  against  impure  literature  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  far  reaching 
force,  which  supplanted  the  evil  by  supplying 
the  good. 

Time  and  space  fail  me  to  call  the  long  roll 
of  heroes,  whom  God  hath  thus  called  and 
crowned  in  this  century.  Tried  by  any  and 
every  test,  at  any  and  every  time,  God’s  serv¬ 
ice  wins  the  richest  rewards  for  both  time  and 
eternity.  _ 

It  is  certainly  an  'evidence  of  progress  when 
President  F.  E.  Clark  of  the  Christian  En. 
deavor  Society  can  go  to^China  and  {Japan  and 
find  large  numbers  of  young  people  to  greet 
him  in  conventions  in  those  countries.  The 
triennial  convention  for  all  China  meets  this 
year  in  Foochow,  on  April  4.  The  Japanese 
National  Convention  will  meet  this  year  in 
Kobe.  The  first  Chinese  Society  was  started 
in  Foochow,  fifteen  years  ago. — Ram’s  Horn. 

Some  months  ago  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  relates  an 
incident  that  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
our  churches  and  particularly  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Christian  Endeavor  Societies ; 
There  was  a  Congregational  church,  with  a 
handful  of  wealthy  supporters.  The  sanctuary 
was  half  empty,  and  the  atmosphere  very 
chilly.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  months  a 
marvelous  change  came  over  that  church;  it 
became  crowded  and  the  air  was  full  of  life 
and  joy.  Dr.  Rogers  asked  the  explanation  of 
this  miraculous  change.  The  reply  is  deeply 
significant:  We  do  not  know  how  to  explain 
the  change  except  by  saying  that  we  were  a 
church  of  the  “saved”  and  we  have  become,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  a  church  of  “saviours.” 


In  three  days  800  signatures  against  a  race¬ 
track  liquor  license  were  secured  {by  the  Steel- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Endeavorers,  when  the  case  at  first 
seemed  hopeless.  After  a  second  hearing,  by 
more  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  Endeavor¬ 
ers,  the  judge  was  convinced  and  the  license 
refused.  The  impossible,  as  the  doubters  had 
said,  was  accomplished  by  pluck  and  persist, 
enoe  praiseworthy  and  wholesome  for  imita¬ 
tion. 


{ Cough  Sjrnp.  Tastes  1 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

FOLK-LORE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

IV. 

We  have  seen  how  fearlessly  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  books  have  used 
various  kinds  of  folk-lore.  As  we  approach 
the  vitally  important  subject  of  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  most  universal  form  of  folk-lore, 
the  myth,  let  us  try  to  be  equally  fearless, 
perfectly  confident  that  we  have  here  a  book 
inspired  by  God  in  a  sense  in  whicji  no  other 
book  is  inspired,  and  believing  that  we  honor 
God  far  more  by  seeking  for  what  actually  is 
in  the  Bible  than  by  refusing  to  look  for  it 
lest  we  find  something  there  which  does  not 
agree  with  what  we  have  always  thought  the 
Bible  must  be.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary 
that  we  shall  be  disinterested  as  we  make  this 
study,  jealous  for  the  truth,  but  not  for  any 
special  view  of  truth  which  we  may  have  held 
until  now.  No  desire  to  find  ourselves  right, 
or  even  to  find  our  favorite  teachers  right, 
should  cloud  our  view  of  what  actually  is  in 
the  Bible. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  ideas  which,  among  all  other 
ancient  peoples  if  not  among  the  Hebrews, 
became  mythology— ideas  about  deity,  about 
the  origin  of  things,  about  the  world  and  man, 
and  about  man’s  relations  with  deity.  If  we 
find  anything  in  the  Bible  which  we  did  not 
think  was  there  and  should  not  have  expected 
to  find  there,  let  ns  not  try  to  explain  it  away, 
or  give  the  words  any  other  meaning  than  they 
honesty  and  obviously  have,  but  just  because 
we  believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  work  of  divine 
inspiration,  let  os  look  with  frank  simplicity 
for  the  meaning  of  the  things  we  do  find  there. 

The  early  chapters  of  Genesis  have  been  the 
ground  of  so  many  conflicts,  that  it  is  not 
singular,  perhaps,  that  we  are  somewhat  un¬ 
duly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  them. 

We  know  that  every  people  in  tne  world  has 
its  myths  about  creation.  To  attempt,  how- 
ever  superficially,  to  compare  the  Scriptural 
account  with  any  of  them  would  carry  ns  into 
the  domain  of  Comparative  Religions.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  since  the  discovery  and 
decipherment  of  a  series  of  Assyrio- Babylonian 
tablets  now  in  the  British  Museum,  we  know 
that  so  far  as  the  Biblical  account  is  related 
to  any  other,  it  is  most  closely  related  to  the 
Assyrio-Babylonian  tradition,  which  we  find 
embodied  in  a  great  epic  poem  of  considerable 
poetic  value,  written  on  these  tablets.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
ideas  which  it  embodies;  the  poem  was  in¬ 
scribed  long  before  Abraham’s  day  and  it  is 
certain  that  Abraham  must  have  been  familiar 
with  its  ideas  before  his  departure  from  Chal- 
da'a.  He  probably  copied  them  again  and 
again  as  a  school  exercise,  as  we  now  know  that 
boys  did  long  before  his  day. 

Is  then  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  simply 
the  Chalda^an  folk-lore  of  this  great  subject, 
brought  to  Palestine  by  Abraham  and  by  him 
handed  down  to  his  descendants?  A  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  creation  tablets  of  Assyria  will 
show  their  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  to 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  first  of  the 
seven  tablets  begins : 

At  that  time  the  heaven  above  had  not  announced, 

Or  the  earth  beneath  recorded,  a  name  (a  thing). 

(That  is,  before  anything  existed). 

The  unopened  deep  was  their  generator, 

Mummu  Tiamat  (mother  chaos)  was  the  mother  of 
them  all. 

Their  waters  (of  chaos)  were  embosomed  as  one,  and 
The  cornfield  was  unharvested,  the  pasture  was  over¬ 
grown  ; 

At  that  time  the  gods  had  not  appeared,  any  of  them ; 
By  name  they  were  not  recorded,  nj  destiny  had  they 
fixed : 

Then  the  great  gods  were  created. 

Here  we  find  matter  coming  before  divinity. 
The  gods  are  born  of  Mummu  Tiamat  (Chaos): 
“the  great  gods”  first,  the  lesser  ones  after- 
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ward.  Conflict  between  them  ensues.  Tho 
fourth  tablet  describes  the  overthrow  of  Tia¬ 
mat,  that  is,  the  bringing  of  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  tells  how  Ann,  the  eldest  of  the  gods,  pre¬ 
pared  the  seven  mansions  of  the  great  gods : 

He  fixed  the  stars,  even  the  twin  stars,  to  correspond  to- 
them. 

He  ordained  the  year,  appointing  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
over  it. 

For  each  of  the  twelve  months  he  fixed  three  stars. 

From  the  day  when  the  year  issues  forth  to  the  close  ; 

He  founded  the  mansion  of  the  god  of  the  ferry-boat 
(the  sun  god*)  that  they  might  know  their  bounds. 
That  they  might  not  err;  (make  the  mistake  of  shining 
when  they  ought  not,)  that  they  might  not  go  astray 
in  anything. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  subject 
which  has  given  rise  to  more  myths  than  any 
other,  provoking  more  effort  to  explain  it,  is 
the  daily  miracle  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  After 
further  details  the  account  goes  on : 

He  illuminated  the  Moon-god  that  he  might  watch  over 
the  night. 

And  ordained  for  him  the  ending  of  the  night  that  the 
day  might  be  known,  (to  keep  the  sun  in  order;  a 
perfect  system  of  checks  and  balances,  you  observe.)- 
Saying,  month  by  month,  without  break. 

Keep  watch  in  thy  disc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  kindle  the  light,  (the 
new  moon.) 

Announcing  thy  horns  that  the  heaven  may  know  (that 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  month); 

On  the  seventh  day,  filling  thy  disc 

Thou  sbalt  open  indeed  its  narrow  contraction.” 

In  all  this  we  see  a  striking  resemblance  to- 
the  Bible  story  of  creation,  and  a  no  less  strik¬ 
ing  difference.  The  tablets,  like  Genesis,  show 
creation  as  divided  into  seven  successive  days 
(or  Acts) ;  in  Genesis  the  seventh  is  sacred 
rest;  in  the  tablets  the  act  of  creation  still 
goes  on.  In  both  accounts  the  world  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  watery  chaos.  The  order  of  crea¬ 
tion  is  so  far  the  same  that  light  is  created 
first,  then  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  after¬ 
ward  comes  the  appointment  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  “for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days 
and  for  years.”  But  there  are  far  greater 
points  of  difference.  In  the  Assyrio-Baby¬ 
lonian  account  light  is  non  called  into  being 
by  a  word  of  God,  but  is  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
flict  between  a  deity  and  chaos.  In  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  account  there  is  absolutely  no  relig¬ 
ious  idea,  the  gods,  as  well  as  men,  have  come 
out  of  chaos,  divine  forces  having  triumphed 
over  the  inherently  evil  forces  of  matter.  In 
Genesis,  the  material  universe  is  not  self- 
existent  but  is  called  into  being  by  God ;  it  is 
not  inherently  evil  or  inimical  to  man ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  all  very  good.  In  Genesis,  the 
truth  of  the  pre-existence  of  God  and  his  abso¬ 
lute  independence  of  matter  is  clearly  taught ; 

*  The  sun  Is  the  god  of  the  ferry  boat  because  it  is  al 
ways  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other 
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seem  to  us  (using  as  we  must,  relative  words 
for  that  which  is  absolute)  to  take  a  story 
which  is  the  common  property  of  all  men, 
familiar  to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  to  all  peo¬ 
ples  to  whom  this  word  was  to  come,  and  re¬ 
taining  its  shape  and  outline,  so  that  none  who 
heard  it  should  be  confused  by  its  novelty,  so 
to  transfigure  its  significance  as  to  make  it  the 
revelation  of  divine  truth ;  how  much  more 
like  the  training  of  children  by  a  father, 
than  it  would  have  been  to  give  them  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  and  undreamed  of  by  them 
before  I  How  easy  for  men  to  apprehend  the 
truth  that  comes  to  them  by  the  transfigura¬ 
tion  of  familiar  ideas;  how  difficult  for  any 
man  to  take  in  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas  I* 
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and  when  we  see  how  impossible  either  the 
strong  minded  Assyrians  or  the  cultured  Greeks 
found  it  to  arrive  at  this  idea,  it  becomes  mar¬ 
vellous  that  the  child-like  Hebrews  attained  to 
it.  Certainly  they  could  have  attained  it  only 
by  an  inspiration  differing  in  kind  no  less  than 
in  degree  from  the  inspiration  of  the  poets  and 
men  of  genius  of  our  own  or  any  other  age. 

Tet  if  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not 
mythology,  neither  is  it  science.  We  have  got 
far  beyond  the  time  when  it  is  even  thinkable 
that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and 
happily  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  we 
begin  to  see  that  to  interpret  the  word  “day" 
figuratively  as  period  or  seon  or  anything  else 
than  day,  so  long  as  we  interpret  literally  all 
the  rest  of  the  passage  in  which  the  word 
stands,  is  a  dishonest  juggling  with  words. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  writer  of 
this  chapter  meant  by  “day,"  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  very  fact  of  a  Sabbath 
divinely  ordained  at  this  time  is  an  irrefutable 
witness  against  any  other  interpretation,  since 
it  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  six 
days,  as  well  as  the  seventh,  were  literal  days. 

Not  being  a  scientific  account  of  the  origin  of 
things,  all  attempts  to  harmonize  this  chapter 
with  science  are  entirely  gratuitous.  For  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  or  not  this  account  teaches 
that  light  was  made  before  the  sun  or  verte¬ 
brate  animals  before  reptiles.  For  even  a 
casual  reading  must  show  us  that  though  we 
still  have  to  inquire  the  purpose  of  this  ac¬ 
count  we  know'tbat  it  was  certainly  not  to 
teach  science. 

But  if  neither  myth  nor  science  what  is  this 
description?  It  is  poetry:  an  epic  of  creation, 
cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  great  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  epic  though  conceived  in  so  differ¬ 
ent  a  spirit.  As  a  teaching  of  the  relations 
between  the  world  and  man — that  is,  science — 
it  has  the  child-like  and  imperfect  character 
of  all  folk-lore ;  but  as  the  literary  vehicle  for 
showing  the  relation  between  man  and  God— 
that  is,  religion — it  is  so  marvellously  adapted 
to  its  purpose  as  to  prove  itself  inspired.  And 
how  much  grander  and  more  God-like  it  must 
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situated  66  miles  south  of  New  York,  in  the  great  sandy 
Pine  Belt,  which  gives  it  an  air  of .  unusual  purity  and 
healthfulness.  For  rates  or  other  information  please  ad¬ 
dress  ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY,  Prop’r. 


OUR  CONFIDENCE. 

Last  eve,  I  passed  beside  the  blacksmith's  door, 
And  beard  the  anvil  ring  the  vesper  chime. 

Then  looking  on,  I  saw  upon  the  floor. 

Old  hammers  worn  with  use  in  former  time. 
How  many  anvils  have  you  had  ?  ”  said  I, 

“  To  wear  and  batter  all  those  hammers  so  ?  ” 

Just  one,”  said  he ;  then  said  with  twinkling  eyes, 
“The  anvil  wears  the  hammers  out,  you  know.” 
And  so  I  thought,  the  anvil  of  Ood’s  word. 

For  ages  sceptic  blows  have  beat  upon. 

Yet  though  the  noise  of  falling  blows  was  heard 
The  anvil  is  unharmed,  the  hammers  gone. 


GOOD  MEN  TO  AVOID. 

“Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change.  "—Prov.  xxiv.  21.  Much  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  lives  depends  upon  our  friends. 
The  boulder  on  the  shore  is  the  sport  of  every 
wave;  but  fasten  it  with  other  rocks  in  a 
granite  friendship  and  base  them  all  on  the 
solid  rock  bottom,  and  you  have  a  lighthouse 
which  the  waves  cannot  conquer.  If  your 
friends  are  the  double-minded  men,  yon  will 
be  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed  with  them. 
If  your  friends  are  unstable  as  water,  you  also 
will  not  prevail. 

Friendship  is  spiritual  dependence  on  a 
man.  You  may  be  surrounded  by  men,  num¬ 
berless  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  who  are  incon¬ 
stant  as  these  waves,  and  yon  will  not  be  hurt 
by  their  inconstancy  if  you  are  independent  of 
them.  They  may  be  true  to  high  ideals  to  day 
and  false  to  them  to  morrow;  but  your  loyalty 
will  remain  firm.  They  may  be  cheerful  this 
minute  and  frowning  or  weeping  the  next ;  but 
your  peace  will  flow  as  a  river.  Yon  are  an¬ 
chored  outside  of  their  moods.  But  if  you 
have  made  them  your  friends  I  If  every  change 
of  their  barometer  is  reflected  in  your  soul  and 
you  are  uplifted  by  their  bliss  only  to  fall  with 
their  gloom,  and  ennobled  by  their  faithfulness 
only  to  be  smirched  by  their  sin ;  if  such  a 
man,  such  a  woman,  has  been  admitted  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  your  life  influences,  has 
perhaps  even  become  your  lover,  or  your  wife, 
or  your  husband— alas  for  you  and  alas  for 
your  life ! 

The  only  guard  against  inconstancy  is  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  inconstant.  And  that,  also,  is 
the  only  way  to  help  them.  You  cannot  stand 
on  the  water  and  lift  another  man. — Amos 
Wells.  _ 

THE  GINGERBREAD  CARDS  OF  LONG  AGO. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  our  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor  used  to  make  ‘  ‘  little  gingerbread  cards.  ’  ’ 

No  one  else  seemed  to  make  anything  that 
quite  came  up  to  them  for  goodness.  In  those 

♦The  phenomenal  progress  of  Christian  Science  and 
'  the  difflcalty  with  which  the  devout  mind  receives  the 
conclusions  of  scholarship  are  an  illustration  of  this 
statement.  Christian  Science  is  a  transdgaration  (or  a 
travesty)  of  familiar  ideas,  and  those  to  whom  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  t>e  a  transfiguration  receive  them  with  alacrity. 
The  discoveries  of  scholarship  are  entirely  new  ideas  to 
the  unscholarly,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  possible  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  even  fair-minded  people  who  are  not  schol¬ 
ars  can  receive  them. 
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days  the  bakers  made  large  cards  of  g  inger 
bread.  They  were  the  length  of  a  biscuit  tin 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  The  top  was 
marked  in  rows  across.  Next  door  to  the 
Academy  in  Albany  there  was  a  bakery  and 
we  school-girls  rushed  in  and  bought  the  cards 
when  they  were  just  out  of  the  oven.  But 
that  was  in  the  city,  and  although  it  was  our 
favorite  luncheon  in  school  days,  yet  it  was 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  little  square  card 
gingerbreads  our  good  neighbor  made  in  vaca¬ 
tion  time  in  the  country. 

Often  in  later  years  I  thought  of  those  de¬ 
licious  cakes  and  wished  I  could  have  some 
just  like  them.  Not  long  since  I  met  the 
daughter  of  the  good  lady  who  used  to  make 
them.  I  spoke  of  her  mother’s  kindness,  and 
said,  “I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  would 
taste  so  good  to  me  now  as  the  gingerbread 
cards  your  mother  made  for  us  when  we  were 
children.  ’  ’ 

“You  shall  have  some  of  them,"  she  said. 
“I  have  mother’s  receipt  and  make  them  quite 
often.  ’  ’ 

She  was  true  to  her  word  and  when  the  de¬ 
lights  of  my  childhood  met  my  eyes,  they 
looked  like  the  old  friends  of  the  days  gone  by, 
but  when  I  tasted  them  they  had  not  the  same 
flavor.  They  did  not  “go  to  the  spot"  as  they 
used  to  do.  Indeed,  they  were  not  the  same 
thing  at  all  to  me,  although  they  were  very 
good. 

I  have  heard  men  talk  of  the  doughnuts  and 
the  turnovers  their  mothers  used  to  make,  and 
wish  they  could  again  taste  some  just  like 
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them.  Well,  they  never  will.  The  conditions 
that  went  with  the  mother's  donghnnts  and 
tnrnovers  are  gone.  The  hungry  school-days  and 
play-days  are  over.  The  flavor  has  exhaled. 

No  card  gingerbreads,  however  much  like 
those,  will  ever  taste  the  same  to  me. 

There  was  a  pretty  walk  to  take  throngh  the 
meadows  filled  with  daisies  and  bnttercaps 
to  get  to  the  gingerbread  card  woman’s 
honse.  There  was  a  lovely  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
den  to  stop  in  on  the  way  from  the  gate,  where 
the  birds  sang  and  the  bees  hummed,  and  the 
sweet-scented  summer  breeze  frolicked  in  onr 
curly  hair  as  we  threw  back  onr  snnbonnets 
and  ran  about  the  walks.  There  was  the  sweet 
face  of  the  gingerbread  card  neighbor,  as  she 
stood  in  the  kitchen  doorway  with  her  plate 
of  gingerbreads  in  her  hand  and  called  ns. 

She  was  always  full  of  sympathy  with  chil¬ 
dren.  How  well  we  all  remember  the  grown¬ 
up  people  who  lived  in  our  childhood  world. 
Some  with  snch  a  beantifnl  halo  around  them 
and  others  who  stood  in  the  shadow,  because 
the  faces  they  showed  us  were  not  pleasant 
and  the  words  they  spoke  not  sweet  and  in 
sympathy  with  child-life.  If  we  grown-ups 
could  only  realize  the  impressions  we  make  so 
indelibly  on  children’s  memories! 

When  we  took  onr  cakes  we  went  to  the 
mossy  rocks  in  the  pasture  where  a  pretty  brook 
ran  along  its  way.  Here  was  onr  play-house, 
and  the  little  cupboard  which  the  boys  had 
made  ns,  piled  full  of  bits  of  broken  dishes, 
which  the  mothers  had  felt  so  sorry  to  have 
broken,  but  which  had  their  uses  still  and 
were  greatly  enjoyed  in  the  pasture  play¬ 
house.  There  we  played  tea,  eating  our  cakes, 
and  drinking  make-believe  tea  from  acorn  cups. 

The  flavor  that  went  with  those  broken  dishes 
and  acorn  cups  we  shall  never  get  in  life  again. 
The  love  that  the  mothers  mixed  in  their 
donghnnts  and  tnrnovers  the  grown  man  will 
never  find  served  up  with  them  now  that  the 
dear  mother  has  put  her  rolling  board  and  pin 
away  forever.  And  the  kind-hearted  neighbor, 
who  put  so  much  love  and  thought  for  little 
children  into  their  favorite  cakes,  little  knew 
that  the  flavor  of  them,  would  be  sweet  to 
memory  years  and  years  after  she  had  gone  to 
the  better  home. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


THE  BOV  AND  THE  SPARROW. 

Once  a  sweet  hoy  sat  and  swunK  on  a  liiub ; 

On  the  ground  stood  a  sparrow-bird,  looking  at  him. 
Now  the  boy  he  was  good,  but  the  sparrow  was  bad. 

So  it  shied  a  big  stone  at  the  head  of  the  iad. 

And  it  killed  the  poor  boy ;  and  the  sparrow  was  glad. 

Then  the  little  boy’s  mother  flew  over  the  trees. 

“  Tell  me,  where  is  my  little  boy,  sparrow-bird,  please  ?” 
“  He  is  sife  in  my  iKXjket,”  the  sparrow-bird  said  ; 

And  another  stone  shied  at  the  fond  mother's  head. 

And  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  wicked  bird,  dead. 

Top  imagine,  no  doubt,  that  the  tale  1  have  mixed ; 

But  it  wasn’t  by  me  that  the  story  was  flxed. 

’2’hyw  a  dream  a  Ik>u  had  after  hilling  a  hini  ; 

And  he  dreamed  it  so  loud  that  I  heard  every  word. 

And  I  jotted  it  down  as  it  really  occurred. 

—  Gofxi  ll'ordd. 


FEBRUARY  BIRDS. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  observations  of 
winter  birds  which  we  feel  sure  our  passengers 
are  preparing  to  send  us,  we  borrow  from  that 
interesting  little  periodical,  Bird  Lore,  an 
article  on  the  birds  that  Morgan  St.  John 
(aged  12)  saw  last  year.  Morgan  attends  the 
Grammar  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
mother  is  occasionally  good  enough  to  write 
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an  article  for  your  mothers  to  read  in  our 
paper.  — Conductor. 

On  the  morning  of  February  13  we  went  on 
a  walk  in  search  of  birds  and  nests.  On  onr 
way  to  the  swamp  we  saw,  on  one  short  block, 
sixteen  Orioles’  nests.  These  nests  are  always 
hung  on  drooping  branches.  They  look  like 
little  bags  on  the  branches  of  elm  trees.  The 
Orioles  weave  their  nests.  Some  of  them  are 
made  from  milkweed  bark,  or  of  moss,  grass, 
or  even  of  silk  and  thread. 

We  also  saw  a  great  many  Robins’  nests, 
which  are  carelessly  built  of  mud  and  grass. 
The  grass  is  on  the  ontside,  the  lining  is  of 
mud. 

Mistress  Robin  is  certainly  a  sloven  house¬ 
keeper,  and  the  cup- like  nests  are  lodged  in  the 
forks  of  trees  in  such  a  way  that  a  heavy 
shower  or  wind  brings  many  of  them  to  the 
ground. 

Grows’  nests  are  built  usually  in  evergreens. 
We  saw  them  in  swamp  maples.  One  of  these 
was  about  thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  was  made  of  sticks  and  twigs,  thrown  loosely 
together  and  lined  with  cedar  bark. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  we 
saw  in  all  directions  tracks  of  some  bird  with 
three  toes  in  front  and  one  long  toe  behind. 
We  fonnd  that  these  tracks  were  made  by  the 
Partridge,  or  Ruffed  Grouse.  These  tracks  are 
remarkably  curious,  because  they  are  wider 
than  the  birds’  feet.  I  fonnd  it  was  because 
in  the  winter  time  little  stiff  bristles  grow 
around  each  toe  and  make  little  “snow-shoes.” 
With  these  winter  shoes  on  the  bird  does  not 
sink  in  the  snow.  These  snow-shoes  begin  to 
grow  in  the  autumn  and  are  gone  by  April. 

We  did  not  see  the  Partridge,  but  we  saw 
dead  logs  where  he  had  been  to  pick  off  the 
bark  to  find  the  bugs  and  worms.  Another 
interesting  track  is  made  by  the  Partridge. 
When  the  bird  runs  he  takes  long  steps  and 
drags  his  hind  toe.  This  makes  a  mark  which 
gives  you  an  idea  his  toe  is  longer  than  his 
tracks. 

We  saw  a  Downy  Woodpecker.  This  one  was 
a  female.  She  was  about  the  size  of  au  Eng¬ 
lish  Sparrow.  She  is  like  the  male  bird,  ex¬ 
cept  she  has  no  red  patch  on  the  back  of  her 
neck.  This  bird  lit  on  a  dead  stamp,  thrust 
in  her  bill  and  pulled  ont  a  worm  an  inch 
long.  She  flew  off  with  it  to  another  stnmp 
and  twisted  her  head  around  until  she  swal¬ 
lowed  it. 

The  Woodpecker’s  nest  may  be  in  a  low  tree 
or  in  a  high  one,  and  it  is  lined  with  grass 
and  feathers.  The  male  is  black  above,  striped 


with  white.  The  tail  is  wedge-shaped  and  is 
used  to  stick  in  the  limbs  when  resting  or  eat¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  black  stripe  on  his  head,  white 
over  and  under  his  eyes,  while  there  is  a  red 
patch  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 

A  week  later,  on  February  19,  we  went  on 
another  walk  in  search  of  birds.  This  time 
we  climbed  upon  a  hillside.  In  a  short  time 
we  counted  seventeen  or  eighteen  Robins’ 
nests,  and  better  than  all,  we  saw  our  first 
Robin.  He  had  probably  been  in  that  locality 
all  winter.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  not  had 
much  to  eat.  He  ran  along  the  ground,  stop¬ 
ping  now  and  then  to  try  to  pick  up  a  worm  or 
lug.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  his  breakfast. 

We  were  glad  to  spy  the  Junco  or  Snowbird. 
He  is  slate-colored,  with  gray  breast.  When 
he  flies  you  see  that  the  outer  tail  feathers  are 
white  and  the  under  ones  are  blue  or  dark 
slate- colored.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  a  large 
flock  of  Juncos  a  few  days  ago. 

We  had  the  good  luck  to  see  a  Chickadee. 
The  Chickadee  is  a  small  bird.  It  has  no  crest. 
In  color  it  is  gray  or  brownish.  There  are 
patches  of  black  on  it.  In  fact,  the  throat, 
chin  and  head  are  black,  with  streaks  of  white 
on  head,  breast,  wing  and  tail.  The  white 
is  not  clear,  but  dirty  looking.  Our  Chicka¬ 
dee  stack  his  head  in  a  knothole  in  a  telephone 
pole. 

There  were  two  Song  Sparrows  to  greet  us. 
They  sang  very  sweetly,  raising  their  heads 
when  they  sang.  They  have  brown  heads  and 
there  are  brown  stripes  on  the  throat.  Their 
back  is  brownish  gray.  The  breast  is  gray, 
shading  to  white.  There  are  brown  or  black 
spots  on  the  breast  and  wings.  One  of  the 
Sparrows  was  in  some  brush,  or  growth  of 
small  trees.  They  are  dear  little  birds,  and 
we  like  to  see  and  hear  them. 

We  saw  a  Black-billed  Cuckoo’s  nest,  made 
flat,  ont  of  straw.  There  was  no  mud  nor  hair 
in  it. 

We  saw  several  Vireo’s  nests,  which  are 
round  like  a  little  pot,  in  the  forks  of  trees. 

Last  of  all,  in  a  large  field  we  saw  a  Horned 
Lark.  Its  note  sounds  like  two  or  three  shrill 


“I  find  them  the  best  preparation  for 
colds,  coughs  and  asthma.” — MBS.  8.  A. 
Watson,  Temperance  Lecturer. 
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notes,  and  then  like  a  water  whistle.  This 
Lark  is  larger  than  the  Sparrow  and  is  a 
brownish  gray  color.  It  has  two  little  horns 
on  its  head. 

We  did  not  find  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  but 
he  is  about. 

What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  see  these  birds  and 
their  nests  I 
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THE  YARIEI)  NEEDS  OF  A  WEEK. 

There  is  little  danger  of  life  growing  monot¬ 
onous  down  at  the  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
even  though  the  same  sad  results  of  sin  and 
poverty  appear  on  every  side.  The  immediate 
causes  are  so  varied  and  they  require  such 
different  forms  of  relief,  that  there  are  always 
fresh  problems  to  be  worked  out  and  new 
lessons  to  be  learned. 

After  trying  all  sorts  of  things,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Visitor  are  frequently  at  their 
wit’s  ends  to  know  what  to  do  next,  as  the 
other  day  in  the  case  of  a  poor,  sick  woman 
whom  they  had  been  looking  after  for  some 
time.  First  they  tried  a  nurse  in  the  home, 
but  finding  the  patient  could  not  be  properly 
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cared  for  there,  they  obtained  her  consent  to 
go  to  a  hospital,  and  after  applying  at  four 
different  ones,  finally  arranged  for  i_her/^and 
sent  for  the  ambulance.  Meanwhile  some  well- 
meaning  but  officious  neighbors  dropped^in  to 
tell  the  sufferer  what  a  terrible  place  she  was 
going  to,  and  when  Miss  Glendenning  came  for 
her  she  absolutely  refused  to  stir.  All  their 
labor  was  in  vain  and  some  new  plan  must  be 
thought  out,  not^easy  in  such  a  forlorn  home, 
with  a  severe  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  and 
there  were  other  cases  just  as  pressing  demand¬ 
ing  time  and  attention;  numerous  sick  people 
looking  for  the  cod  liver  oil,  nourishing  food, 
fresh  bedding,  or  warm  clothing  she  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  bring 

^That  was  the  week  our  Visitor  was  looking 
after  onei  of  our  broken-down  young "girls”and 
arranging  for  her  reception  at  the  Convalescent 
riome.  Then  there  was  poor  delicate  Mrs.  B. 
whom  she  had  promised  to  help  *  ‘  house  hunt,  ’  ’ 
as  she  had  so  little  time  to  go  about  herself; 
and  Mrs.  S.  who  needed  daily  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort' because  her  husband' had  been  carried  off 
to  prison.  i'tjt  <  r  -- 

Work  must  be  found  for  Mrs.  L.,  for  her 
“man”  had  met  with  an  accident  and  was  laid 
up  and  yet  the  rent  must  be  paid  and  the 
hungry  little  mouths  fed  just  the  same.  An- 
other  family’'  had  strayed  away  from  their 
church,  and  by  visiting  the  clergy'and  awak¬ 
ening  their  interest  and  arranging  for  the 
baptism  of  the  new  baby,  she  hoped  to  get  them 
back  into  the  fold  where  they  would  be  looked 
after  and  guarded  from  some  temptations. 

A  few  words  can  tell  of  all  these  things,  but 
it  required  much  time'^ and  thought  and  many 
Sittings  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down  end¬ 
less  stairs  to  accomplish,  and  that  week  Miss 
Glendenning  made  sixty- nine  visits  altogether. 

Meanwhile  all  the  other  workers  were  just  as 
busy,  for  there  were  twenty-one  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  clubs  beside  one  Happy  Hour,  one  medi¬ 
cal  talk  and  four  cooking  lessons,  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  Sewing  School,  the  five  sessions  of 
the  kindergarten  and  a  procession  of  children 
and  young  people  coming  and  going  each  day, 
for  the  Library  and  Penny  Provident. 

This  was  not  a  specially  busy  week,  but  is  a 
fair  sample  of  those  that  succeed  each  other 
all  during  these  winter  months. 

We  want  to  thank  “A  former  resident  of  New 
York”  for  the  $5  so  kindly  sent  for  our  tired 
young  workers,  and  also  the  others  among  our 
readers  whose  practical  interest  will  enable  ns 
to  materially  lighten  their  heavy  burdens.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  our  own  anxieties  con¬ 
tinue.  The  treasury  is  empty  and  we  much 
need  money  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
Settlement.  Who  will  help  us? 

Church  Music. 

THE  ORCHESTRAL  CHURCH. 

A  VISION  SEEN  AT  A  CONCEET— THE  POSSI¬ 
BILITIES  OF  UNITY. 

Rev.  Frederick  Campbell. 

I  counted  just  one  hundred  instrumentalists, 
beside  their  leader,  as  I  looked  down  from  the 
balcony  of  Garnegie  Music  Hall  at  the  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  as  1  looked  as  well  as  listened,  I  saw 
a  dissolving  view.  The  great  leader,  Emil 
Paur,  became  transformed  into  a  pastor ;  the 
musicians  before  him  were  the  members  of  his 
cburch ;  the  fourteen  men  at  the  rear,  standing 
grandly  beside  their  double  basses,  became  so 
many  elders,  the  rest  were  the  rank  and  file: 
some  performing  one  part  and  some  another; 
but  “unto  every  one  was  grace  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Ghrist,  ”  and 
each  one  was  making  use  of  his  gift  in  the 
best  possible  endeavor.  Each  was  performing 
as  if  success  depended  upon  him  alone,  obeying 
the  injunction,  “Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to 
the  edification  of  the  church,”  and  yet  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  each  was  manifested  in  that  he  kept 
in  perfect  tune  and  perfect  time  with  all  the 
rest;  and  the  excellence  of  all  was  that^  they 
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were  controlled  absolutely  by  their  single 
leader.  Here  was  the  most  ideal  unity.  There 
is  one  body  and  one  spirit;  the  esprit  de  eoi^s 
was  the  triumph  of  the  entire  endeavor,  with 
one  all-pervading  spirit  of  harmony;  it  was 
not  difficult  *  ‘  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  ’  ’ 

If  one  person  had  been  half  a  beat  out  of 
time,  or  half  a  tone  out  of  tune,  the  work  of 
the  whole  body  would  have  been  marred, 
if  not  destroyed  The  prime  condition  of 
membership  is  that  one  shall  not  refuse 
to  act  in  perfect  unison  with  the  rest. 
What  a  church  that  would  be,  in  which  this 
could  be  found ;  a  church  in  which  no  one 
should  be  out  of  his  place,  no  one  excused 
from  duty,  no  one  acting  tardily  and  reluc¬ 
tantly,  no  one  uninspired  by  the  great  thrill 
that  holds  all  the  rest  in  possession,  no  one 
restless  under  the  chosen  leadership.  ‘  ‘  Why,  ’  ’ 
so  might  one  of  these  musicians  have  said, 
“why  should  I  be  governed  by  the  swing  of 
that  baton?  Have  I  not  a  mind  of  my  own? 
Is  one  man  to  be  given  the  leadership  of  ns 
all?”  And  the  answer  is:  “Leadership  is  im¬ 
perative;  leadership  to  be  effective  must  be 
acquiesced  in,  membership  in  church  or  orches¬ 
tra  is  acquiescence  in  leadership;  conductor 
or  pastor  having  been  chosen  for  his  work, 
must  now  be  followed  with  the  utmost  devo¬ 
tion.  ”  Give  a  pastor  a  church  where  the 
members  will  keep  in  tune  and  time  with 
him,  and  drink  in  of  his  enthusiasm  as  the 
members  of  an  orchestra,  and  the  result  can  in 
no  case  fail  to  be  a  most  brilliant  triumph. 
What  is  possible  in  music,  is  possible  in  re¬ 
ligion.  r 

An  enthusiastic  leader  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  If  the  conductor  be  lifeless,  the 
musicians  will  grow  sleepy ;  if  the  pastor  be 
formal  the  people  will  lapse  into  a  state  of 
somnolence.  The  soul  of  yesterday’s  perform¬ 
ance  was  the  soul  of  that  one  great  musician, 
Emil  Paur;  when  one  touched  the  hem  of 
Ghrist’s  garment  and  was  healed,  he  felt  that 
‘  ‘  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.  ’  ’  The  great 
leader  yesterday  poured  out  his  soul  and  dis¬ 
tributed  it  among  one  hundred  other  men,  so 
that  all  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  that  spirit  was  his.  A  preacher  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  must  be  so 
thrilled  by  it  that  when  he  leads  his  people  in 
w  orship  and  effort  he  shall  be  a  veritable  ‘  ‘  son 
of  thunder;”  he  must  pray  and  speak  and 
work  as  one  whose  soul  is  afiame;  he  must 
breathe  the  fire  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
faith  out  through  his  people  till  they  have 

(Continued  on  pane  S9.) 
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APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Chnrch  Erection, 
Edncatlon,  ... 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedman,  ... 

AM  for  Ckjlleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnnt  St.,  Phlla. 

616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l,C(»  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpstfor  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailort’  Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
C.  STUR1E8  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
aUtles.  Ite  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THB  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tbe  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:.30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
$  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell.  Sec.:  Wm.  F  Barnard,  Supt. 


Fop  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  pfut  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  a^  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  THE  JEWS, 

No.  434  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Hermann  Warszawiak,  Superintendent. 

The  i  a.  week  services,  that  have  been  held  at  this  place 
without  intermission,  summer  and  winter,  ever  since 
October  10,  1897  (with  constantly  full  or  overflowing 
audiences  of  Jews  under  the  personal  observation  of  the 
undersigned)  have  been  increased  to  a  d-a-week,  on  and 
after  January  26,  1900.  Every  evening  except  Saturday, 
at  8  o’clock;  and  on  Saturdays  Jews’  Bible  Class  at  2 
p.  M.  Prayer  meeting  of  Missionaries  and  Christian 
Friends,  1  to  2  p.  m.,  Saturdays. 

As  there  is  rarely  room  enough  for  the  Jewish  congre- 
mtions,  still  less  for  Christian  visitors— especially  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  eve(Friday)— this  notice  isgiven  mereiy 
in  the  interest  of  truth ;  not  as  a  general  invitation,  but 
limited  to  a  few  readers  of  the  Evangelist,  who  may 
find  admittance  by  coming  early ;  may  personally  verify 
the  NEW  SIGN  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  return  to  Israel  in 
the  past  three  years;  and  may  consider  what  it  means 
to  themselves  and  to  the  Church  of  God.  “No  Collec¬ 
tions.’’ 

WM.  COWPER  CON  ANT,  Treasurer  of  the  Mission, 
466  West  lalst  Street,  New  York. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  New  York 
Evangelist  will  be  held  at  4  30,  Friday  afternoon,  March 
in  Room  606,  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
to  vote  on  a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Evangelist  from  $37,300,  being  1  500  shares  at  $25 
a  share,  to  $60,000,  being  2,400  shares  at  $25  a  share. 

By  order  of  the  Directors. 

Locisb  Sey.mour  Houghton,  President, 
Henry  Houohton,  Secretary. 


OLI>  POINT  COMFORT,  KICHMOND 
AND  WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY  TOUR  via  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Tourists  will  find  the  Lenten  season  by  far  the  most 
pleasant  time  of  the  year  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  which 
gets  the  first  breath  of  early  Spring,  and  enjoys  a  season 
at  least  three  or  four  weeks  nearer  Summer  than  the 
more  northern  cities.  Washington  and  Richmond  are 
also  citiesappearingat  their  best  in  the  early  springtime. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  visit  these  three 
points  of  great  interest,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
run  the  second  of  the  present  series  of  personally-con¬ 
ducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond  and 
Washington,  leaving  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday,  March  3. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  cn  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  jiassengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— in 
fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days— 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.0(1  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark;  $33..50  from  Trenton;  $31.00  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfortonly,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  Ixiard  at  the 
Hygeia,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains 
within  six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour 
at  rate  of  $15.00  from  New  York;  $I3..30  from  Trenton; 
$13.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York  ;  4 
(Srnrt  Street,  Brooklyn  ;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J  ; 
or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  AssisUint  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


AVASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY  PERSON  \ LLY-CONDUCTED  TOUR 
VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  KA1LK0.4D. 

Few  short  journeys  are  as  interesting  as  a  trip  to 
Washington,  the  Nation’s  Capital;  and  such  a  trip  can 
be  made  most  siitisfactorily  by  participating  in  the 
three-day  personally-conducted  tours  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  Besides  the  ad vantagessecured  in  rates, 
the  absolute  freedom  from  care,  and  the  general  comfort 
and  convenience  afforded,  an  extended  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  city  enable  the  Tourist  Agents  of 
this  company  to  visit  the  various  points  of  interest  with 
the  least  confusion  and  d.  lay  and  at  the  most  opportune 
moments  thereby  insuring  an  economy  of  time  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

The  next  tour  of  the  season  leaves  Thursday,  March 
15.  Round-trip  rate,  covering  railroad  transportation 
for  the  round  trip,  meals  eii  route,  transfer  of  passenger 
and  ordinary  baggage  to  hotel,  hotel  accommodations, 
and  guides,  services  of  experienced  tourist  agent  and 
chaperon,  in  short,  every  item  of  necessary  expense, 
$14  .50  from  New  York,  $13  50  from  Trenton,  and  $U..50 
from  Phi  lade  l))hia,  with  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points.  'These  rates  cover  accommodations  for  two  days 
at  the  Arlington,  Normandie,  Riggs,  or  Ebbitt  House. 
For  accommodations  at  Willard’s,  Regent,  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  or  National  Hotel,  $3  .50  less.  Side  trips  to  Mount 
Vernon,  Richmond,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Norfolk  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  couiions. 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  'Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  street,  Brooklyn ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assist, 
ant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers;  The  Love  of  Parson  Lord, 

and  Other  Stories;  Marv  E.  Wilkins.  $1.25. - The  First 

American;  lA'ila  Herl«Tt.  $3. - Exercises  in  Mind 

Training  ;  Catherine  Aiken. 

Fredrick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Minx;  Mrs. 

MannlngtonCaffyn.  $1.56. - The  Cambric  Mask;  Robert 

W.  Chambers.  $1.50. - (Teber;  Kate  A.  Benton.  $1.60. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  Alexander  the  Great.  (Heroes 
of  the  Nations) ;  Benjamin  Ide  Wlieeler.  $l..50. 


Fords,  Howard  &  Hurlbert  :  Sunday  Afternoons, 
A  Mother’s  Book  ;  L.  Frances  Soule.  73  cents. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. :  Upward  Steps ;  (ierard  B.  F.  Halloc  D. 

James  H.  Earle,  Boston :  Christian  Science.  Is  it 
Safe?  Rev.  N.  T.  Whittaker  D.  D  .  (Paper)  10  cents. 

Monarch  Book  Company,  Chicago :  Dwight  L. 
Moody— The  Man  and  His  Mission ;  George  T.  B.  Davis 
and  others. 

PERIODICALS. 

December:  The  Munsey. 

Januarj/:  Chinese  Record  and  Missionary  Magazine ; 
Our  Day— Merryville  i  ollege  Monthly. 

February:  Pratt  Institute  Monthly.  (Domestic  Art 
Number);  The  Fortnightly  Review;  The  Holland  Re¬ 
minder  ;  New  Century  Education ;  Park  College  Record  ; 
Watchword  and  Truth  ;  The  United  Presbyterian  Maga¬ 
zine;  The  Non-Conformist  Musical  Journal;  Travel - 

Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry; 
Roanoke  College  ;  The  Converted  Catholic  ;  The  (Quar¬ 
terly  Register;  Saint  Andrews’  Cross;  Vick’s  Maga¬ 
zine;  Our  Dumb  Animals;  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine ;  The  Quarterly  Register  of  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys¬ 
tem  ;  Tlie  Gospel  Trumpet ;  Good  News ;  The  British 
Messenger  ;  The  Presbyterian  Visitor ;  The  Living  Age  ; 
Medical  Recoid  ;  Literary  Digest ;  Charities ; 


PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 


Report  of  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  with  Recommen¬ 
dations;  Henry  K.  Carroll,  October  6,  1889:  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  OlHce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Man  Under  the  Machine.  (Pocket  Library  of  So¬ 
cialism) ;  A.  M.  Simons.  Scents. 

The  Etchings  of  Piranesi;  Russell  Sturgis;  Illustrated  : 
Frederic  Keppel  &  Co. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  the  year  1899-19(K). 

Abstract  of  Report  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1899. 

Why  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  not  a  Unlversalist  and  why 
he  might  be,  from  The  Outlook,  etc.,  L'niversalist  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Bjston. 

In  Defense  of  the  Boirs;  Rev.  Andrew  Murray. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Wilcox,  Oberlin.  Ohio.  10  cents. 


MA  It  HIED. 

Hughes  Cottrell.— At  the  parsonage  inMonticello, 
Ind.,  February  13th,  by  the  Rev.  H  G.  Rice,  Mr.  Perry 
Hughes  was  married  to  .Miss  Maggie  G.  Cottrell. 


OBITUARY. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  T.  Y.  GARDNER,  OF  CLEVE¬ 
LAND. 

Rev.  Theodore  Yale  Gardner  —Died  at  his  home  in 
Cleveland,  t)hio.  Sunday  muriiing,  Feb.  11,  1900.  He  was 
horn  in  Cleveland  Dec.  35,  1840,  and  was  f^raduated  from 
Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  1864.  Ho 
enlisted  in  the  army  during  his  college  days  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  being  most  of  the 
time  at  the  front,  and  doing  much  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  He  was  present  when  his  regiment  captured 
Jefferson  Davis.  After  the  war  Mr.  Gardner  entered 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York,  from  which  ho 
was  graduated  in  1868.  He  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  and  afterward 
served  the  churches  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Streetsboro, 
Ohio.  In  1876  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  which  charge  he  resigned  in 
188.5  to  become  district  secretary  of  the  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Society.  In  1895  he  became  pastorof  theGlenville 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  continued  in  this  pastorate 
until  1897.  Since  then  he  has  been  active  in  supplying 
pulpits  throughout  the  city  and  presbytery.  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  was  a  man  of  many  admirable  parts.  He  was  a  good 
student;  an  exceptionally  brightartist  and  a  wise  coun¬ 
selor.  In  1869  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Gates,  who 
survives  him.  with  four  children— Gates  M.,  Mary  L., 
Helen  E.  and  Charlotte  Y.  Gardner.  The  daughters, 
Mary  and  Helen,  are  teaching  in  the  government  schools 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Chester.— Hannah  M.  Chester  was  born  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  Dec.  36,  1812;  she  was  thedaughter  of  John 
and  Mary  McMaster.  She  was  the  first  person  to  unite 
on  profession  of  her  faith  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Peru,  Ind.,  in  1838. 

Was  married  to  Rev.  .loseph  Chester  May  14  1838,  at 
Cincinnati.  Ohio ;  to  this  union  was  born  four  (4)  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  (1)  son.  Two  daughters,  Mrs.  .John  L.  Korn 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hadley  of  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  survive  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  1888.  They  came  to  Lofjansport, 
Ind.,  in  July,  1890,  to  make  their  home  with  their  daugh¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Chester  died  Feb.  19,  1891.  Mrs.  Chester  died 
Feb.  2. 1900,  aged  87  years,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  and 
the  infirmities  of  age. 


P 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 
lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON,  Northern  New  Jer. 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUiTENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  .59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


Ti^UROPEAN  TRAVEL.  A  lady  accustomed  to  travel, 
Li  who  has  lived  much  in  Franc  ^  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  lad  ies  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
the  Passion  Play  at  Oher  Ammergau  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Refers  to  the  editorof  the  Evangelist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Traveller. 


The  purchase  of  a  church  bell  Is 
not  a  transaction  to  be  entered  Into 
unadvisedly  or  lightly.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
fsurpasslng  merits  of  our 

BLYMYER  BELL 
wherein  price,  performance  and  durability 
'harmonize  most  acceptably.  Address 


jgENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TROY,  S.  Y.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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PORTRAITS  OF  A  FFW  OF 
THE  OONTRIBUTOB8. 


©tnres 


The  Genuine  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  at  Half  Price. 

To  own  a  set  of  the  Encyclopffidl#  Britsnnics  is  to  acknowledge  one’s  self  as  recognizing  the  best  there  is  in  literature.” — G/odstone. 

Every  intelligent  person  in  England  and  America  knows  that  the  ENCYCLOPiEoiA  Britannica  is  the 
most  scholarly  and  useful  work  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  that  nothing  but  the  price  prevents 
it  from  being  in  the  hands  of  all  educated  persons  who  can  read  the  English  language.  Through  the  enterprise 
of  The  Times  (London),  this  barrier  of  price  has  been  temporarily  removed,  and  a  set  of  the  genuine  edition 
of  this  greatest  of  reference  works  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 


n'lIE  reason  why  the  ENcycLOP.EDiA  Britannica  occupies  its  posi- 
tion  of  paramount  authority  as  a  library  of  reference  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

A  SPLENDID  EVOLUTION 

Emerson  has  said  that  our  English  version  of  the  Bible  attained  its 
present  perfection  chiefly  because  it  was  revised  again  and  again,  each 
reviser  adding  something  to  what  had  been  done  before.  So  it  is  with 
the  Encyclop.«dia  Britannica.  For  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
years  the  work  of  improvement,  enlargement,  and  enrichment  has  been 
going  on,  until  now  the  ninth  and  final  edition  stands  without  a  rival 
in  any  language. 

DISTINGUISHED  CONTRIBUTORS 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica  Is  the 
matchless  product  of  a  long  and  splen¬ 
did  evolution,  there  is  a  further  reason  .  -  -  . . 

why  Ithasattalned  its  present  position 

of  pre-eminence.  A  greater  number  of  ^  pttt4~C  4.  f  *1%  « 
distinguished  men  were  engaged  in  its  #  I  Lit-  SCtS  OI  tnC 
preparation  than  in  that  of  any  other  ^  nica  ^  at  present 

work  ever  published,  and  no  other  work  4,  <  <  t.  If  ' 

ever  involved  so  gigantic  a  preliminary  *  leSS  than  halt  price 
outlay.  It  contains,  in  all,  16,(1(10  differ-  ^  furnished  tO  any  One 
ent  articles,  every  one  of  which  was  .»  .  .  ...  ,  w. 

written  by  an  authority  on  the  particu-  ^  Ly  the  publishers^  JVl 

lar  subject  of  which  he  treats.  These  ^  of  London  and  Edit 

articles  embrace  so  vast  a  variety  of  igi.  .  , 

topics,  and  cover  so  broad  a  field,  that  fhe  immense  SUm  ' 

it  is  impossible  to  present  in  a  single  ^  WOrk.  No  SetS  Oth 

announcement  any  adequate  idea  of  .  .1.  1  .  r  . 

this  unequalled  work.  «  from  the  plates  Ot  t 


seller,  agent,  or  other  middlemen.  The  saving  made  in  these  two  ways 
enables  The  Tiim»  to  offer  the  one  indispensable  work  in  the  world  at 
lialf  its  former  price. 

GENUINE  EDITION 

But  it  is  the  price  alone  that  has  been  cut.  The  volumes  are  in  every 
respect  as  desirable  as  those  which  have  been  sold  at  double  the  price. 
There  has  been  no  condensation,  no  abridgement,  no  omission.  Every 
word,  every  Illustration,  every  map,  every  element  of  value  is  preserved 
Intact.  The  paper  is  as  good,  the  press-work  is  as  good,  the  binding  is 
as  good;  there  is  not  the  most  minute  cheapening  of  the  product  to  off¬ 
set  against  the  remarkable  diminution  of  the  price. 

A  REMARKABLE  SALE 

The  Times  can  offer  in  the  United  btates  a  limited  number  of  sets  of 
the  oenuine  authorized  edition  of  the 
. . -  ,  Encyclopedia  Britannica  at  the 

rj  <  j'  D  '4  ^  dutii  paid.  Those  who  took  advant- 

[incyclopaeaia  cntan-  g  J^e  offer  of  The  Times  in 

offered  by  The  Times  ^  Great  Britain  included  the  most 
' .  g.  prominent  people— Lord  Salisbury,  Mr. 

are  the  only  ones  now  ^  Alfred  Rothschild  and  the  Lord  High 
anywhere  in  the  world  S  Chancellor,  in  the  world  of  affairs; 

'  A  5  Dl  f  A:  tx)rd  Kelvin,  Mr.  Bryce,  Rudyard  Kip- 

CSSrS.  A.  CC  C..  clacks  ^  ling  and  Herbeit  Spencer,  in  the  world 


THE  WORK  AT  HALF  PRICE  «  OKU-is-t  arc  u 

The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  *  a  a 

Black,  fixed  the  price  for  the  cloth  ^  -  O-. 

binding  at  £37,  and  for  half  morocco 

and  full  morocco  at  corresponding  amounts,  and  these  prices,  consider¬ 
ing  the  enormous  outlay,  were  not  exorbitant  The  Times  is  now  in  a 


ilK  «  9;  *  «  *  A  O  flr  «  O  «  «  «  « af  O  O  9  «  O  O  O  O  O  * 


and  thus  the  price  was  materially  reduced. 


Secoml—The  Times  brings  the  book  straight  from  the  publishers  to  the  at  the  American  office  of  The  Times  (London),  390  Broadway  (Dun  Build- 
purchaser,  without  the  intervention  and  consequent  profits  of  book-  ing).  New  York. 


Prices  for  Cash  Payments 

Cloth  Binding,  i!(tN2.45  (*17)  [the  Publishers*  price  was  £37],  and 
with  the  Bookcase,  l|jl»7.0U  (£20). 

Half  Morocco,  KjilOl.85  (£21)  [the  Publishers’  price  was  £45]  and 
with  the  Bookcase,  (81110.40  (£24). 

Full  Morocco,  (8(13.5.80  (£28),  Gilt  Edges  [the  Publishers’  price  was 
,,  £6.')],  and  with  Mie  Bookcase,  (8il.50.;{3  (.£31). 

'  'If  Purchaser  sends  cheque  for  full  amount  he  effects  a  savinpof  !5  cents 
(shiUinu)  on  every  So.lO  (yuineei). 


AMERICAN  OFFICE  of  ZTilllCS  (London),  390  Broadway,  New  York.  [Date] 

I  enclose  $.5.10  (One  Guinea).  Please  send  me  “The  Times’’  J  HaiV'ltt'oroc^*! 
Issue  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (9th  Edition),  bound  in  j  j-un  Morocco, 


Cloth,  price  (S86.70  (17  Guineas) 

Half  Morocco,  price  (8(107.10  (21  Guineas) 
Full  Morocco,  price  (8(142.80  (28  Guineas) 


Strike  out 
two  of 
these  lines. 


[.Sicr/(e<l]  . 

. . 

Please  address  the  package  to . 

If  the  hooks  are  to  be  delivered  beyond  Greater  New  York,  the  | 

purchaser  should  add  here  full  shipping  directions,  whether  to  be  >  . 

forwarded  by  freight  or  express.  p  ) 

A  Pamphlet  of  Specimen  Pages,  Colourect  Plates,  and  Brief  Extracts  from  the  ENCYCLOPAE¬ 
DIA  BRITANNICA  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  American  office.  Address, 

American  office  of  Hbc  (London),  290  Broadway,  New  York. 


Loro  Eklvin 


^  ^ .  .  - . . .  .  .  -  _  EsrUCYCLOPACDIA  DKlTAff fKlOA  Hli 

iCt  M^TTT'  .  r  .1  etTs  1  13  *4  ^  duty  paid.  Those  who  took  advant- 

^  ^HE  sets  of  the  ‘‘Encyclopaedia  Bntan-  «  ^ge  of  the  offer  ot  The  Times  m 

a  nica"  at  present  offered  by  T'Ae  rZ/nes  §  Great  Britain  included  the  most 

a  -  -  .  -  f  -  -  prominent  people— Lord  Salisbury,  Mr. 

O  at  less  than  half  price  are  the  only  ones  now  &  Alfred  Rothschild  and  the  Lord  High 

^  furnished  to  any  one  anywhere  in  the  world  Chancellor,  in  the  world  of  affairs ; 
5  ,  ^  A  o  /-•  D1  f  A:  Lord  Kelvin,  Mr.  Bryce,  Rudyard  Kip- 

^  by  the  publishers,  JMeSSrS.  A.  OC  C.  l51aCK,  ling  and  Herbeit  Spencer,  in  the  world 

1  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  who  expended  S  of  letters ;  the  Princess  Louise,  daugh- 

»  ,  ,  r  <nr»nnA  4L  ter  of  the  Queen,  and  H.  S.  H.,  Prince 

^  the  immense  sum  ot  $I,J00,(XK)  on  the  ^  Louis  of  Bsttenburg,  among  royal 

2  work.  No  sets  other  than  those  printed!  personages,  to  instance  a  few  out  of  the 

r  ,  ,  -  ,  ,  Nir  O  iMore  than  30,(X8)  purchasers.  Already 

from  the  plates  ot  the  publishers,  Messrs,  persons  of  like  prominence  are  taking 
!  A.  &  C.  Black,  are  or  can  be  genuine.  !  advantage  of  the  offer  in  America. 

^ O 9 (S  O o oo O The'SJoffeM  tolh^^who^do  not 
wish  to  pay  for  the  volumes  all  at  once. 
Its,  and  these  prices,  consider-  what  is  known  as  the  serial  payment  plan.  Under  this  method  the  sub- 
itant  The  Times  is  now  in  a  scriber  obtains  the  complete  work  by  the  preliminary  payment  of  $5.10 


A- 


Rt.  Hon.  John  Morlst 


Dean  Farrar 


position  to  offer  identically  the  same  work — the  same  .in  every  detail— tor  (one  guinea).  When  hehas  paid  this,  every  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
less  than  half  the  former  price.  The  reason  why  this  can  be  done  is  is  delivered  to  him  promptly,  so  that  while  he  is  completing  his  payment 
two-fold:  at  the  rate  of  $5.10  (one  guinea)  a  month,  he  has  the  use  ana  enjoyment 

^  ,  of  the  full  work.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  America  who  [under- 

First-The  Times  caused  to  be  printed  one  enormous  edition  (Involv-  ^  getlof  the 

ing  the  largest  printing  and  binding  order  ever  given  in  England  or  Britannica  is  to  every  member  of  the  family,  but  can  afford  to  set 
America),  instead  of  printing  one  volume  at  a  time  in  small  quantities;  Bmited  number  of  months. 


Sets  of  the  work  in  the  different  styles  of  binding  are  on  exhibition 


Prices  for  Monthly  Payments 

Cloth  Binding,  17  Monthly  Payments  of  (8(5.10  (one  guinea)  each,  or 
with  Bookcase,  20  Payments  of  (8(5.10  each.  _ 

Half  Morocco  Binding  (which  u'e  recommend),  21  Monthly  Paymerts 
of  (#6.10  (ONE  guinea)  each,  or  with  the  Bookcase,  24  Monthly 
Pavmentsof  (#.5.10  (one  guinea)  each. 

Full  ilorocco  Bintllng  (the  best  jsmible  binding),  28  Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments  of  (#5.10  (one  guinea)  each,  or  with  the  Bookcase,  31 
Monthly  Payments  of  #5.10  (one  guinea)  each. 


Prop.  W.  D.  Whitney 


the  balance  of  which  sum  I  agree  to  pay  you,  or  anyone  you  appoint,  at  the  rate  of  $510  (One  Guinea)  a  month;  my  next  payment  to  be  upon 
delivery  of  the  complete  35  volumes,  and  my  succeeding  payments  on  the  corresponding  day  of  each  month  following.  Until  such  payments  are 
complete  I  engage  that  ihe  set,  not  being  my  property,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise.  I  further  agree  that  if,  owing  to  unfore^en 
circumstanct  s,  of  which  you  shall  be  the  judge,  the  Volumes  cannot  be  delivered,  the  return  of  the  deposit  of  $.o.lu  (One  Guinea)  to  me  shall 
cancel  this  agreement. 

Please  also  send  a  BEVOLA'ING  BOOKCASE,  for  which  I  agree  to  make  three  further  monthly  payments  of  $5.10  [  Strike  out  if  Bm^case 

(One  Guinea)  each,  after  the  payments  for  the  hooks  are  completed.  '  desirea.  —  , 


Prof.  Max  Muller 


Alg.  C.  Swinbukni 
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ARE  THE  BEST 

6old  by  STATIONERS  Everywhere 

Samples  for  trial  of  the  leading  numbers 
for  correspondents  and  accountants,  wiii  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

SPEKOEflliN  PEH  00., 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 


The  ChnrchiUEUi  holds  that  it  needs  only  a 
realization  that  the  Chnrch  is  God’s  house, 
“to  see  that  customs  prevail  in  some  of  our 
city  churches  which  would  not  be  found  there 
if  layman  realized  their  latent  power,  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  use  ofit. ’’  It  thus  con¬ 
cludes  : 

The  awakened  conscience  of  tiie  laity  should 
demand  that  all  churches  should  be  so  far  free 
that  proprietary  rights  to  sittings  must  be 
claimed  a  reasonable  time  before  the  beginning 
of  the  service.  This  would  inflict  no  undue 
burden  on  any — no  burden  that  Christian  char¬ 
ity  ought  not  willingly  to  bear.  Those  who 
choose  to  come  late  ought  to  suffer.  Those 
who  must  come  late  should  be  willing  to  suffer 
some  inconvenience  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
for  which  the  Church  exists :  that  is,  for  build¬ 
ing  up  Christianity  in  the  community.  And 
by  assuming  the  burden  of  this  small  incon¬ 
venience  laymen  would  do  more  than  they 
^lize  to  remove  a  great  barrier  to  the  uplift¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Church  in  society.  Among 
the  unchurched  multitude  there  are  many  who 
feel,  and  we  dare  to  say  that  they  are  not 
without  some  excuse  for  feeling,  that  the  typi¬ 
cal  city  chnrch  is  managed  by  and  for  a  class 
that  is  not  their  class.  For  one  man  who  will 
submit  to  stand  behind  a  curtain  waiting  for 
conspicuous  leisure  to  occupy  the  hereditary 
pew,  ten  will  be  kept  from  chnrch  altogether. 
The  ill  report  of  a  few  churches  becomes  an 
excuse  for  a  general  aversion.  The  habits  of 
church-goers  are  responsible  for  much  disaffec¬ 
tion.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  latent 
power  of  the  laity.  Every  church  edifice, 
every  church  corporation  stands  for  a  trust  and 
an  opportunity.  The  parochialism  that  treats 
a  parish  as  a  mutual  benefit  association  and 
not  as  a  home  mission,  is  just  as  deadening  as 
the  parochialism  that  does  not  feel  itself  a 
factor  in  the  Christian  work  of  the  diocese, 
the  Church  and  the  world. 


The  Christian  Advocate  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
late  Col.  Richard  W.  Thompson,  whose  politi¬ 
cal  activity  began  in  1840  when  he  was  a  Presi¬ 
dential  elector  on  the  ticket  which  bore  the 
name  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  He  attained 
the  great  age  of  ninety  years  on  the  9th  of 
June  last.  We  clip  this  paragraph  from  our 
contemporary’s  notice  of  one  widely  honored 
and  deservedly  so: 

Colonel  Thompson  is  said  to  have  owed  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes’s  Cabinet  to  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence  he  produced  upon  General  Hayes  in 
his  early  youth,  who  thought  him  the  finest 
speaker  he  ever  heard.  It  is,  however,  im¬ 
probable  that  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  such  a  ground  as  that.  He  had  a 
remarkably  comprehensive  mind,  and  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  expressing  himself  with  equal  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  clearness  with  the  pen,  and  wrote  in 
part  or  in  whole  many  political  platforms. 
State  and  Federal.  There  are  some  facts  about 
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his  later  career  that  are  very  encouraging  to 
habits  of  study  and  to  persons  of  limited  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Thompson 
that  the  papacy  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever 
will  be  an  enemy  of  the  civil  power;  that 
eternal  vigilance  as  the  price  of  liberty  applies 
with  greater  pertinency  to  that  tremendous 
organization  for  the  consolidation  Eind  exercise 
of  power,  than  to  mere  political  questions 
apart  from  the  subtle  invasion  of  religion. 
He  therefore  projected  a  great  work  entitled. 
The  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power.  When  he 
began  to  prepare  it  he  found  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  understand  Latin,  German, 
Euid  French ;  he  therefore  learned  to  translate 
those  languages,  though  he  did  not  begin  them 
until  he  was  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  The  Footprints  of  the 
Jesuits,  The  History  of  the  Tariff,  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Recollections  of  Sixteen  Presidents. 
The'colonel,  in  conversation,  was  intensely  in¬ 
teresting.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  prominent  advocate  of  the 
introduction  of  lay  representation,  and  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1872. 


The  Scottish-American  takes  note  of  a  tem¬ 
perance  movement  just  now  getting  under  way 
at  the  intellectual  centre  of  Scotland.  It  is 
of  a  serenely  mild  type,  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  alliterative  title 

The  Sober  Scot  Society,  which  was  formally 
inaugurated  in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  ult., 
has  this  to  be  said  for  it,  that  its  promoters  are 
evidently  not  fanatical  enthusiasts.  Nothing 
more  temperate  could  be  desired  thfin  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  at  the  meeting  and  the  objects  of 
the  organization  are  carefully  limited.  It  Cfin- 
not  be  said  of  the  promoters  of  the  society  that 
they  wish  to  make  people  sober  by  act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  nor  would  Lord  Neaves’s  witty  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Permissive  Bill — “a  bill  to 
permit  me  to  prevent  yon  having  a  glass  of 
beer’’ — have  any  application  to  them.  They 
start  with  a'concession  to  the'opinion  that  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  drink,  when  of  good  quality  and 
taken  in  moderation,  is  not  objectionable,  and 
their  proposed  action  is  based  on  the  purely 
voluntary  principle.  Even  drinking  men  will 
indeed  recognize  the  value  of  the  rules  which 
the  members  are  asked  to  impose  on  themselves, 
viz. :  not  to  drink  intoxicants  before  noon,  and 
except  at  meals,  not  to  treat — “not  to  offer 
alcoholic  drink  except  with  a  meal’’ — and  not 
to  give  drink  for  services  rendered.  The  treat¬ 
ing  habit  is  really  the  most  prolific  cause  of 
excessive  drinking  in  Scotland  and  America, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  many  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  how  it  could  be  most 
effectually  stopped.  That  of  never  asking  a 
friend  to  drink,  without  at  the  same  time 
inviting  him  to  have  something  to  eat,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  one.  The  founders  of  the  Sober 
Scot  Society  disclaim  any  intention  of  making 
it  appear  that  their  countrymen  are  more  given 
to  conviviality  than  any  other  nationality; 
they  take  the  stand,  however,  that  Scotsmen 
should  assume  the  lead  in  temperance  work  in 
Scottish  societies  and  in  fEunilies,  and  thus  set 
an  example  to  other  countries.  Branches  of 
the  organization  are  to  be  formed  among  Scots 
abroad.  A  proposal  to  call  the  society  “The 
Scotchmens’  Society  of  Self-Control’’  was  re¬ 
jected  in  favor  of  the  shorter  and  more  striking 
as  well  as  alliterative  title. 


The  Watchman,  on  the  subject  of  Fellowship 
with  God,  says  we  have  been  “coming  to  see 
that  the  facts  of  redemption  must  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  commercial  or  legal 
transactions,  but  in  the  light  of  the  vital  rela¬ 
tions  of  persons  to  each  other,  ’  ’  and  thus  con¬ 
cludes  on  the  subject : 

It  is  right  to  think  of  sin  as  an  infraction  of 
a  law  laid  down  by  the  Almighty,  but  that  idea 
does  not  begin  to  reach  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  see  that 
sin  is  the  violation  by  man  of  the  tie  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  that  its  real  gravity  becomes 
manifest.  A  child  at  school  may  disobey  a  rule 
of  the  teacher,  but  that  disobedience  is  totally 
different  from  the  child’s  deliberate  and  defiant 
refusal  to  do  the  will  of  its  mother.  In  the 
latter  disobedience  there  is  a  close  and  vital 
personal  element  that  is  almost  entirely  want¬ 
ing  in  the  former.  A  relationship  is  severed, 
a  tie  of  fellowship  is  broken,  and  there  can  be 
no  mutual  joy  or  sympathy  until  that  relation¬ 
ship  is  restored.  Sin  is  something  deeper  than 
the  infraction  of  a  holy  law ;  it  is  the  wilful 
separation  of  man  from  the  true  source  of  his 
light  and  peace  and  strength.  No  analogies 
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drawn  from  criminal  law  interpret  it ;  only  the 
alienation  of  souls  that  were  made  for  each 
other  and  that  conld  find  the  true  satisfaction 
of  life  in  each  other’s  sympathy,  throws  a 
clear  light  upon  the  nature  of  sin.  And  the 
penalty  of  sin  is  not  any  external  tire  or  worm, 
but  it  is  separation  from  God  for  whom  we 
were  made,  and  in  fellowship  with  whom 
alone  we  find  the  rest  and  strength  of  onr 
spirits. 

And  the  strong  abiding  motives  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  come  from  the  realization  of  this 
fellowship  with  God  Onr  Lord  tells  us  to 
love  onr  enemies  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
ns,  and  he  gives  a  remarkable  reason  for  that 
precept,  “that  ye  may  be  the  sons  of  yonr 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  jnst  and  the  nnjnst.  ’’  In  other 
words,  fellowship  with  God  is  the  motive  for 
the  performance  of  this  most  difflcnlt  duty. 
We  are  to  act  within  the  sphere  of  onr  powers 
as  God  acts  within  the  sphere  of  his  powers. 
And  this  community  of  motives  makes  fellow¬ 
ship  of  spirit.  We  become  sons  of  God  by  act¬ 
ing  like  God.  We  donbt  if  Jesns  ever  laid  bare 
more  unreservedly  the  heart  of  the  supreme 
motive  for  righteousness  than  when  he  uttered 
those  simple  words. 


The  Christian  Observer  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
speaks  out  thus  boldly : 

The  political  situation  in  Kentucky  at  pres¬ 
ent  fills  the  minds  of  right-thinking  people 
with  deep  concern.  The  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  hnmiliating  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Goebel  from  ambnsb 
deserves  the  severest  condemnation.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  guilty  parties  may  be  found 
and  severely  punished.  Upon  the  political 
issues  between  the  two  parties  we  pronounce 
no  opinion,  bnt  we  do  express  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  condemnation  of  all  the  violent  language 
and  lawless  actions  which  have  marked  the 
present  political  campaign.  Let  the  people 
reflect  seriously  and  consider  whither  all  this 
leads.  It  dishonors  the  good  name  of  the  state ; 
it  hurts  its  bnsiness;  it  injures  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  and  it  is  an  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.  Let  all  parties  cultivate  justice  and 
peace. 


February  22,  1900 
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The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  it^tone 


^*You  have  modified  the  tones 
of  the  reeds  in  such  a  way  as  to  re¬ 
produce  perfectly  the  tones  of  the 
pipe-organ, especially  the  Diapason 
and  cTarabella  tones/'— Albx* 

ANDRB  Guilmant,  Organist  and 
Composer,  Paris. 

“  The  effects  the  Vocation  gives 
to  the  performer  are  very  novel  and 
beautiful,  and  only  equaled  by  a 
largt-sized  Nor¬ 

man  McLeod,  Organist  First 
Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

The  Vocalion  is  in  all  respects 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  its 
kind  extant.  Its  advent  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  art  of  organ  manu¬ 
facture." —  Frederic  Archer, 

Organist. 

The  voicing  of  your  instrument 
is  noteworthy.  Each  stop  has  its 
characteristic  quality  —  the  fiute is 
really  fiute-like,  and  the  clarinet 
preserves  the  peculiar  wooden 
character  of  the  original. —  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Damrosch. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  V'ocalion,  I  must  say  that  1 
have  been  astonished  at  the  purity  of  its  tone. —  J.  Frank  Donahoe, 
Organist  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Boston. 
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Church  committees  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write  us. 

Prices  from  ^275  (for  chapel  styles)  upward. 
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SPECIFICATION  OF  STYLE  21 

Number  of  Speaking  stops,  21 ;  number  of  mec^ianical  stops, 
17 ;  total,  )9.  Equivalent  to  a  pipe-organ  of  1,220  pipes. 

Compass  of  manuals  CC  to  A,  58  notes.  Compass  of  Pedals 


CC  to  F,  30  notes. 

GREAT  ORGAN 

1.  Open  Diapason, 8  ft.  58  notes  4.  Dulciana  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

2.  Melodia  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes  5.  Trumpet  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

3.  French  Horn,  8  ft.  $8  notes  6.  Harmonic  Flute, 4  ft.  58  notes 

SWELL  ORGAN 

7.  Bourdon  .  .  i6ft.  58  notes  11.  Aeoline  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

8.  Stopped  Dia-  12.  Vox  Celeste,  8  ft.  58  notes 

pason  .  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes  13.  Flute  d'Amour,  4  ft.  58  notes 

9.  Violin  Dia-  14.  Flautino  .  .  2  ft.  58  notes 

pason  .  .  .  8ft.  $8  notes  15.  Oboe  .  .  .  6ft.  58  notes 

10.  Salicional  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

CHOIR  ORGAN 

16.  Dopprl  Flute  8  ft.  58  notes  19.  Aeolian  (two 

17.  Clarabella  .  8  ft.  $8  notes  ranks)  .  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

18.  Gemshorn  .  4  ft.  58  notes  20.  Clarinet  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

PEDAL  ORGAN 

21.  Double  Open  Diapason . 16  ft  30  notes 

22.  Bourdon . 16  ft.  30  notes 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS 


23.  Swell  to  Great  26.  Great  to  Pedal  29.  Tremulant 

24.  Choir  to  Great  27.  Swell  to  Pedal  30.  Wind-indicator 

25.  Swell  to  Choi;  28.  Choir  to  Pedal 

COMBINATION  PEDALS 

31.  Forte  Great  34.  Piano  Swell  37-38  Great  to  Pedal, 

32.  Piano  Great  35.  Forte  Choir  reversible 

33.  Forte  Swell  36.  Piano  Choir  39.  Balanced  Swell  Pedal 
Combination  pedals  are  double-acting.  Constructed  with 

blow-lever,  which  may  be  used  by  hand  or  attached  to  a  motor. 

Case  in  quartered  oak,  black  walnut,  or  any  native  hardwood. 
Richly  finished. 

Dimensions  t  8  ft.  front,  9  ft.  3  in.  hieh,  4  ft.  9  in.  deep.  ' 


Style  21.  Price, $3,000 


The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  is  radically  different  from  all  others 


THE  CHURCH  ORCHESTRA. 


(Continued  from  page  sri). 

all  been  kindled.  Religion  is  doing  things  at 
white  heat. 

It  may  be  ideal  to  dispense  with  gradations 
in  lire,  bat  it  is  not  possible,  either  in  orches-  | 
tra  or  charch.  All  these  players  are  not  of  | 
equal  importance.  Some  would  do  themselves 
no  credit  if  they  played  alone;  the  salvation 
of  some  men  is  to  be  associated  with  certain 
others;  many  a  man’s  life  is  being  lost  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  being  lived  in  the  communion 
of  saints.  The  foot  must  not  say  that  it  is 
not  of  the  body  because  it  is  not  the  eye.  These 
humbler  parts  may  be  the  more  necessary.  | 
The  first  violin  is  undoubtdedly  the  instrument ' 
of  the  first  importance,  but  it  could  not  afford 
to  attempt  the  mighty  Tschaikowsky  Symphony 
alone.  It  looks  right  and  left  for  the  support 
of  other  strings  and  of  the  wood,  wind  and 
brass.  It  may  need  little  of  some  parts,  but 
it  needs  them  absolutely  at  certain  points, 
and  they  have  spoiled  the  effect  if  they  are  not 
on  hand.  Even  the  player  of  the  kettle-dmms 
must  not  be  discouraged  because  he  is  assigned 
no  solos  and  is  always  given  a  position  at  the 
rear.  There  are  long  passages  where  he  is  not 
heard ;  bat  watch  him :  he  is  following  every¬ 
thing;  and  now  see  him  lightly  tapping  his 
instrnments  and  screwing  them  to  pitch  which 
he  catches  with  the  bended  ear ;  be  is  antici¬ 
pating  that  he  will  soon  be  needed ;  and  now 
his  opportunity  has  come;  the  orchestra  has 
suddenly  reached  a  mighty  outburst  where 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  kettle  drums, 
and  with  absolute  precision,  with  most  perfect 
mnsical  instinct,  in  unerring  unity  with  the 
other  players  and  with  splendid  enthusiasm 
this  man  is  adding  all  of  which  he  is  capable 
to  the  general  swell  of  majestic  harmony.  So 
might  many  a  humble  follower  of  Jesns  Christ 
do,  if  he  considered  how  the  ohnrch  might  be 
blessed  and  made  more  effective  by  his  one  talent. 

Is  it  hard  to  believe  in  immortality  when 
uplifted  by  the  inspiration  of  two  such  hoars 
as  those  of  yesterday?  We  know  that  the 
mnsoles,  nerves,  brains,  of  the  one  hundred 
men  that  produced  the  heavenly  harmonies  of 
the  afternoon  will  all  soon  have  ceased  their 
labors  and  been  consigned  to  the  dost  out  of 
which  they  were  reared.  But  the  soul,  the 
mnsical  soul,  that  which  exercised  its  author¬ 
ity  thronghont  each  man’s  entire  person  and 
through  the  entire  body  of  men,  it  would  be 
strange  if  that  did  not  re- appear  somewhere 
in  Qod’s  universe.  Greatness  is  not  easily 
extingnished.  Greatness  must  live ;  whatever 
dies  is  inferior.  Even  a  deaf  man  who  had 
never  heard  music,  gazing  upon  yesterday’s 
scene  would  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  something  real  was  before 
him  which  he  not  only  conld  not  hear,  but 
also  conld  not  see.  Bat,  great  as  it  is  to  be 
an  accomplished  mnsician,  “he  that  is  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he;’’ 
as  truly  as  the  spiritual  life  is  the  great  life, 
it  demands  and  demonstrates  the  reality  of 
immortality. 

Every  musician  has  laboriously  toiled  to 
the  heights  where  he  is  now  fonnd ;  but  he  had 
his  reward  yesterday  when  from  floor  to  roof 
the  air  vibrated  with  thunders  of  applanse. 
When,  compassed  about  with  many  witnesses, 
we  have  learned  the  harmonies  of  the  harpers 
with  their  harps  and  of  those  who  sing  the 
new  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  the  very 
galleries  of  the  sky  will  echo  the  glorions 
Leader’s  plaudit :  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
eervant.  ’  ’ 

February  17,  1900. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers’  Prisoner’s  League  No.  1,  Fourth  avenue. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cnred 
with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  constitu¬ 
tional  disease,  and  in  order  to  enre  it  you  must  take  in¬ 
ternal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country 
for  years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed 
of  tne  best  tonics  known,  combinra  with  the  best  blood 
purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The 
erf ect  combination  of  the  two  ingredients  is  what  pro- 
uces  such  wonderful  results  in  curing  Catarrh.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  druggists,  price  7.tc. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


has  issued  a  circnlar  telling  of  the  good  work 
done  at  Hope  Hall.  Here  many  former  prison¬ 
ers  are  at  work  waiting  hopefully  for  the  time, 
when  permanent  employment  will  be  fonnd  for 
them.  Mrs.  Booth  appeals  to  Christian  people 
who  will  take  a  kindly  interest  in  them  to 
give  employment  to  such  as  have,  for  a  time 
lived  honest  lives.  She  now  has  ready  for 
work  carpenters,  farm  laborers,  paper  hangers- 
stablemen,  gardeners,  waiters,  porters,  and 
men  suitable  for  factory  or  ofiSce  work.  Mrs. 
Booth  will  be  grateful  for  any  financial  help 
that  may  be  sent  her  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  homes,  also  for  donations  of  sheets,  blank, 
ets,  carpets,  kitchen  utensils,  tools,  garden 
implements,  seeds,  poultry,  clothing,  and  in 
fact  anything  that  kindly  hearts  conld  send  for 
the  use  of  the  big  family,  either  in  New  York 
or  in  Chicago.  Commnnications  for  the  West¬ 
ern  states  should  be  addressed  to  Adjutant 
Frank  McCormick,  456  West  Madison  street, 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  for  the  Eastern  states  to  Mrs. 
Booth,  No.  1  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Moffat,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Moffat,  says  in  a  letter  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  Mission  World:  “The  war  now  going  on 
between  white  men  is  being  watched  by  the 
natives  with  intense  concern.  As  one  of  them 
pat  it  to  me  the  other  day — ‘  if  the  English 
win,  then  we  black  men  can  breathe  and  live ; 
if  the  Boers  win,  then  we  may  as  well  die, 
for  we  shall  be  no  more  looked  npon  as  men, 
bnt  as  cattle ;  so  we  shall  all  go  home  and 
pray  to  God  to  make  the  arms  of  the  English 
strong.  ’  And  this  is  really  the  question  of  the 
day  in  South  Africa.  ’  ’ 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  makes  appeal  for 
funds  to  carry  on  its  relief  work.  Although 
the  winter  has  not  been  severe,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  whose  earning  capacity  is  small,  and 
sickness  and  loss  of  work  are  of  all  sea¬ 
sons.  Since  October  first,  the  Association  has 
received  8,900  applications  for  aid.  These  have 
all  been  promptly  investigated  and  where  need 
was  fonnd  relief  has  been  'supplied  in  food, 
fuel,  clothing  and  rent.  Whenever  possible 
work  has  been  provided.  Daring  Janaary  over 
200  women  received  work  through  the  Sewing 
Bnrean  and  Industrial  Work-rooms.  Contri¬ 
butions  of  money  or  clothing  should  be  sent 
to  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  Checks  may 
be  made  payable  to  Robert  Shaw  Mintnm, 
Treasurer. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — The  North  Presbyterian  Ohnrch, 
the  Rev.  Peter  Lindsay  D.  D.  pastor,  completed 
the  sixteenth  year  of  its  existence  on  February 
4.  Beginning  with  bnt  a  few  members,  these 
now  number  576,  while  the  average  Sunday- 
school  attendance  is  over  400.  Dr.  Lindsay 
has  been  the  sole  pastor  of  this  ohnrch,  and 
his  sermon  was  naturally  to  some  extent,  a 
review  of  its  growth,  its  trials  and  triumphs. 
Drawing  to  a  close,  he  said:  “Some  years  the 
harvest  has  been  light  and  other  years  plente¬ 
ous.  We  have  jnst  been  enjoying  a  very  gra- 
cions  time  of  refreshing.  This  work  was  begun 
through  the  efforts  of  the  young  men  of  the 
chnrch.  They  got  ready  for  Mr.  Moody’s 
intended  visit,  and  bis  sndden  and  lamented 
death  was  discouraging  to  some,  bnt  to  others 
it  was  the  call  to  renewed  effort,  for  we  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  God  of  Moody  was  yet  alive. 
We  began  to  work  in  a  qniet  way  and 
God  has  seen  fit  to  bless  onr  work  in  quicken¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  life  of  his  people  and  in  the 
salvation  of  souls.  We  had  an  addition  of 
twenty-six  this  morning.  Such  a  record-  is 
an  index  for  the  future.  ’’  Conolnding,  the  pas¬ 
tor  said:  “Let  ns  begin  onr  seventeenth  year 
with  the  words  of  onr  text  as  a  motto  and 
watchword:  ‘For  we  are  laborers  together 
with  God;’  ‘ye  are  God’s  tilled  land,  ye  are 
God’s  bnilding.  ’  ’’  Just  after  Dr.  Lindsay 
had  annonneed  the  last  hymn,  Mr.  Irving 
Rouse  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Menzie  on  behalf  of  the  elders  stepped  forward, 
and  Mr.  Rouse  annonneed  that  the  church 
trustees  had  decided  to  increase  Dr.  Lindsay’s 
salary  by  $300.  Mr.  Menzie  then  spoke  in 
praise  of  the  work  of  the  ohnroh,  and  especially 
of  its  pastor. 

Babylon,  L.  I. — On  the  11th,  the  Rev.  John 
Deitrich  Long,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Charch  at  this  old  seaside  town,  preached  his 
eleventh  anniversary  sermon.  This  pastorate, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Cooper,  1857-1869,  has  been  the 
longest  in  the  102  years  of  the  history  of  the 
chnrch.  These  eleven  years  have  been  years 
of  steady  growth.  Preceding  the  present  pas¬ 
torate  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years  the 
ohnrch  had  been  mneh  divided,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor  of  the  present  pastor  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  about  to  dis¬ 
band.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  help  of  God, 
it  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  member¬ 
ship  has  nearly  doubled,  a  floating  debt  of 
12,500  has  given  place  to  a  growing  endow¬ 
ment  now  amounting  to  |8, 700 ;  improvements 
costing  15,000  have  been  made  to  ohnroh, 
chapel  and  manse  and  a  total  of  |46,000  has 
been  contribnted  for  all  purposes.  The  ohnroh 
now  also  supports  a  missionary  pastor,  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Milligan  of  Gaboon,  West  Africa. 
At  the  last  two  annual  meetings  the  ohnroh 
treasurer  has  reported  all  liabilities  met  anda 
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means  to  stand  by  this  growing  organization, 
and  have  pledged  it  hearty  support.  '  The 
coming  once  more  to  Pittsburgh  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  missionary,  John  G.  Paton,  has  given  a 
new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  missions  in  the 
New  Hebrides.  He  has  been  besieged  with 
applications  for  his  time,  and  while  age  is 
telling  on  him  he  has  lost  none  of  his  former 
vim  and  devotion  to  the  work.  He  spoke  on 
Sabbath  morning,  February  11,  in  the  Third 
Church,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  East  Lib¬ 
erty  Church.  He  also  addressed  both  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Association  and  the  Presbytery. 
Much  surprise  is  expressed  in  local  circles  and 
great  regret  by  the  North  Church  of  Alle 
gheny,  that  Dr.  Liudsay  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church  of  Washington,  Pa.  His  work 
in  Allegheny  has  extended  beyond  bis  congre¬ 
gation.  During  his  ministry  at  the  North 
Church  a  beautiful  house  of  worship  has  been 
erected,  and  all  departments  of  church  work 
have  had  a  corresponding  growth.  The  First 
Church  of  Washington,  Pa  ,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  charge  in  the  Presbytery,  and  offers  a 
salary  of  |4,000.  The  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  T.  Kerr  as  pastor  of  the  Osikland  Church, 
East  End,  marks  the  official  beginning  of  a 
strong  new  church  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
Mr  Eerr  is  a  live  man,  and  a  rapid  growth  is 
predicted  for  this  new  organization. 

Philadelphia. — Foreign  Missions  were  ably 
presented  to  the  Nortbminster  congregation 
Sabbath  morning  week,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Chamberlain,  recently  returned  from  Brazil. 
The  Endeavorers  celebrated  “Endeavor  Day” 
on  the  evening  of  February  4.  A  special  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  and  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cochran,  gave  an  address  on  Things 
That  Endure.  Northminster  is  in  a  most  pros¬ 
perous  condition,  the  trustees  having  a  waiting 
list  of  those  desiring  pews,  every  desirable  sit¬ 
ting  having  been  taken.  Mrs.  J.  H.  DeVore  of 
Sitka,  Alaska,  addressed  the  Women’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies,  February  7. 

Philadelphia.— The  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Munro’s  pastorate  in 
the  Central  Church  was  celebrated  by  a  his¬ 
torical  discourse  on  the  4th,  and  by  a  week 
night  reception  to  the  pastor.  This  pastorate 
has  been  one  of  the  most  solidly  fruitful  ones 
in  the  city.  Dr.  Mnnro,  as  scholar,  pastor, 
preacher,  wise  and  prudent  member  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  ministers. 
And  here  is  an  item  which  contains  a  tribute 
to  another  of  the  noble  pastors  of  Philadelphia : 
In  1860,  when  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Princeton  Church,  West  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  total  of  its  offerings  for  the 
entire  year  were :  Home  Missions,  ;  educa¬ 
tion,  publication,  |10;  Presbyterial,  $8; 
congregational,  1682 ;  or,  for  all  purposes, 
$772.  On  Sabbath,  January  14,  1900,  the  plate 
collection  for  Foreign  Missions  alone,  amounted 
to  $1,795  The  Princeton  Church,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  place  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Boards  alone  this  year  over 
$5,000  in  cash.  Such  a  record  is  rarely  sur¬ 
passed.  We  note  the  following  further  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  churches  at  the  winter  communion : 
Holland  Memorial  (the  Rev.  Dr.  George  E. 
Martin  and  L.  L.  Overman,  pastors),  11; 
Gaston  (the  Rev.  A.  T.  Taylor),  11;  Tabor  (the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Skillman),  65;  East  Park  (the  Rev. 
John  Graham),  9. 

Williamsport. — In  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  the  Rev.  James  Carter  pastor,  at  the  last 
communion,  among  those  who  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  admission  and  the  rite  of  baptism 
was  a  patriarch  of  eighty  and  a  lad  of  twelve 
years.  As  the  aged  man  and  the  bright-faced 
boy  stood  together  at  the  font,  both  receiving 
"as  little  children,”  the  seal  of  the  Covenant, 
many  eyes  were  moist  and  many  hearts  gave 
thanks  that  “of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  ”  This  church  lately  occupied  its  new 
edifice  and  is  rejoicing  in  spiritual  growth  and 
prosperity.  Nineteen  new  members  having 
been  lately  received.  The  Sabbath  evening 
praise  and  song  services  with  short  evangelis¬ 
tic  sermons,  have  been  largely  attended  and 
much  interest  has  been  shown.  This  is  an 
active  and  thoroughly  officered  working  church. 

OHIO. 

East  Palestine. — The  first  communion  serv¬ 
ice  since  the  coming  of  the  Rev.  George  S. 
Swezey,  formerly  of  Westfield  N.  Y.,  was  ob¬ 
served  February  4.  Meetings  had  been  held 
following  the  Week  of  Prayer,  conducted  by 
the  pastor,  aud  as  the  result  twenty-one  per¬ 
sons  were  received  to  membership  of  the 
church,  fourteeu  of  them  on  profession  of 
faith.  Some  of  these  were  heads  of  families. 
A  class  of  thirty-five  members,  young  men, 
has  been  organized  in  the  Sunday-school.  Dr. 
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balauce.  Babylon  belongs  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Nassau  aud  but  two  of  the  twenty  four  pas¬ 
tors  in  the  Presbytery  have  been  settled  longer 
than  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Babylon. 
During  eleven  years  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Ohurch  in  Babylon  has  had  six  preachers, 
the  Baptist  four  ministers,  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  three  rectors  and  the  Reformed  Catholic 
two  priests. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey.— At  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  meeting  in  Camden,  January  80,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wesly  Peach  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Boston, 
and  arrangements  made  for  his  installation 
over  the  Second  Church  of  Camden,  March  1. 
The  Rev.  J.  Calvin  Krause  of  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  his  installation  over  the  Williamstown 
Church  was  provided  for.  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Smith  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
name  of  the  Rev.  Harvey  D.  Brasfield,  at  his 
own  request,  was  erased  from  the  roll  of  the 
Presbytery,  for  the  reason  as  assigned  by  him 
that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  doctrines  in  common 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  churches 
are  likely  soon  to  be  organized  in  Atlantic 
City,  one  at  the  northern  end  and  the  other 
at  Chelsea,  the  fruits  of  missionary  work  under 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Rnndall.  S.  C.  jg 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  at  its  Feb¬ 
ruary  meeting  showed  much  interest  in  the 
Young  Men’s  Bible  Society,  especially  in  the 
work  of  distributing  literature  among  the  for¬ 
eign  element  in  the  county.  The  work  has 
been  taken  up  with  system  aud  a  number  of 
new  colporters  employed.  Presbytery  will 
attempt  to  raise  an  additional  10,000  dollars 
for  the  cause  this  year.  The  mission  among 
the  Italians  of  this  city  is  one  of  great  interest. 
Its  representatives  are  always  eagerly  heard 
on  the  floor  of  Presbytery.  They  have  suffered 
great  annoyance  recently,  by  the  action  of,  the 
Presbytery  in  dissolving  their  Church  and 
placing  them  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterial 
Committee.  This  was  done,  however,  in  order 
to  give  them  more  financial  assistance.  Their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  misunderstood  and 
in  their  joy  went  so  far  as  to  announce  the 
action  from  their  pulpits.  The  Presbytery 
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John  G.  Paton  spoke  in  the  church  February 
7  and  received  an  offering  of  nearly  fifty  dollars 
for  his  work  in  the  New  Hebrides.  The  work 
of  the  church  is  being  vigorously  pushed  along 
all  lines  and  pastor  and  people  are  encouraged. 

*  Cleveland. — Seventeen  new  members  were 
welcomed  to  membership  at  the  last  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  East  Cleveland  Church. - The 

Rev.  H.  W.  Hulbert  is  conducting  an  adult 
Bible  class  half  hour  before  morning  service 

at  Old  Stone  Church  with  great  success. - 

Dr.  P.  F.  Sutphen  of  the  Second  is  preaching 
a  series  of  sermons  on  The  Church  aud  its 
Rivals.  The  press  and  the  college  have  been 

discussed. - Dr.  Sprecher  of  Euclid  avenue 

took  up  the  McGiffert  case  in  a  recent  sermon, 
holding  to  the  view  that  our  church  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  tolerant  and  that  McGiffert  should 
not  be  brought  to  trial. 

INDIANA. 

Logansport.  —By  invitation  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  spend  last  Sunday  with  the  First 
Church  in  which  Dr.  D.  P.  Putnam  ministered 
the  past  twelve  years.  He  is  greatly  missed 
in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  church,  but  the 
good  work  accomplished  abides.  The  church 
seems  to  be  in  excellent  working  condition; 
no  service  has  been  omitted  and  no  society 
has  failed  to  go  right  forward  since  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam  removed  to  Princeton.  After  the  morning 
service  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership 
remained  to  vote  for  a  new  pastor,  when  a 
unanimous  and  hearty  call  was  made  out  for 

the  Rev.  E.  Y.  Hill  of  Warsaw,  Ind. - The 

Broadway  Church  of  Logansport,  of  which  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Biederwolf  is  pastor,  is  an  active 
and  growing  body.  The  railroad  men  of  the 
city  and  others,  unable  or  it  may  be  unwill- 
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ing  hitherto,  are  drawn  to  hear  “the  old,  old 
story”  from  this  pulpit. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — At  the  January  communion 
the  Second  Church  received  81  members,  10  on 
confession  of  faith;  and  the  Linwood  (Thirty- 
second  street)  Church,  35,  of  these  14  being  by 
confession.  The  Second  Church  has  for  its 
pastor  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins  D.  D.,  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Paul  B.  Jenkins,  being  pastor  of  Lin¬ 
wood.  Both  churches  have  had  a  year  of  re¬ 
markable  growth,  the  total  additions  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  140.  No  evangelist  has 
been  employed  and  few  extra  meetings  held, 
but  in  each  case  a  careful  house-to-house 
visitation  has  been  made.  At  the  January 
communion  both  houses  were  crowded ;  in  Lin¬ 
wood,  which  has  the  smaller  building,  many 
standing  through  the  entire  communion  service. 

Webster  Groves.  —  At  this  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  William  H.  Bates 
D.  D.  is  pastor,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  new 
year,  seventeen  members  were  received  to 
membership,  all  but  three  on  confession  of 
faith.  This  church  keeps  up  the  good  habit  it 
has  formed  of  visiting  the  manse  on  holiday 
week,  either  in  a  body  or  by  a  committee,  and 
leaving  a  token  of  their  kind  regard  for  their 
pastor  and  family,  which  token  in  this  latest 
instance  was  a  purse  of  over  one  hundred 
dollars.  This  is  a  habit  which  might  be  well 
commended  to  other  churches. 

Tarkio. — Seventeen  members,  most  of  them 
on  examination,  were  received  last  month  into 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Dun¬ 
can  Brown  pastor,  as  a  partial  result  of  a  series 
of  meetings  held  in  November  with  the  help 
of  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Ware  D.  D.  of  Maryville,  Mo. 
A  Home  Mission  offering  of  over  $75  was  taken 
the  last  Sabbath  of  November,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  increased  to  over  $100  during  the 
church  year.  This  is  one  of  the  few  churches 
in  the  Synod  whose  collections  for  Home  Mis- 
sons  amounted  to  more  than  a  penny  a  week 
for  each  member  last  year.  Platte  Presbytery, 
of  which  this  church  is  a  part,  last  year  put 
nearly  $300  more  money  into  the  Home  Mission 
treasury  than  it  drew  out,  thus  virtually  more 
than  supporting  its  own  work. 

KANSAS. 

Sedgwick. — The  seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Harvey  County  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  was  held  last  month  in  the  Christian 
Church,  Sedgwick.  The  addresses  were  in¬ 
spiring  and  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  meetings 
excellent.  A  well-rounded  Christian  charac¬ 
ter,  Workers  and  Shirkers,  The  Disciple’s 
Wages,  The  Disciple’s  Position,  Power  and 
Purpose,  Literature  as  an  Aid  to  Discipleship, 
are  themes  treated  by  some  of  the  speakers. 

Newtov.  —  On  December  1  the  Newton 
Church  closed  its  first  year  under  the  Rev. 
John  Y.  Ewart  as  pastor.  Thirty-seven  (37) 
members  have  been  added  to  the  roll  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  the  manse  property  has 
been  improved  by  the  putting  in  of  a  new 
furnace,  the  putting  on  of  a  new  roof  and  by 
painting  inside  and  outside.  The  Junior  En¬ 
deavor  Society,  Miss  Minnie  Tangeman  Super¬ 
intendent,  is  the  largest  in  the  state  and 
numbers  1,200  members.  The  pastor  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  at  the  Sabbath-school 
Christmas  entertainment  by  receiving  a  new 
“Cleveland”  bicycle  from  the  congregation,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  stolen  from  him  in 
Galesburg,  111.,  last  August.  The  first 
“wheel”  was  also  a  high  grade  “Cleveland” 
and  was  the  gift  of  the  Newton  congregation. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln. — On  Sunday,  January  28,  sixteen 
united  with  the  First  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
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Hindman  D.D.  pastor.  This  makes  forty-eight 
additions  in  two  weeks,  and  there  are  others 
soon  to  follow  in  professing  Christ  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  special  services  conducted  by  the  pas¬ 
tor.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  manifested  his 
power,  in  quickening  members  and  converting 
sinners  For  the  past  week  the  pastor  has 
been  almost  daily  sought  by  those  asking, 
“  What  must  I  do  to  be  aved?”  The  methods 
employed  have  been  the  direct  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  mnch  prayer.  The  present  pastor¬ 
ate  has  been  marked  by  continuous  ingather¬ 
ings,  the  number  added  being  between  three 
and  four  hundred.  The  annnal  meeting,  re¬ 
cently  held,  showed  all  bills  paid ;  a  discharged 
note  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  burned  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation.  "  '*  '  HMV 

SJScHUYLER.  — This  important  field'was^left  for 
a  time  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Leard  to  another  field.  The  Rev.  0.  H.  Miller 
was  called,  and  since  his  advent  the  church 
has  taken  courage  and  wiped  out  the  debts  on 
both  church  and  parsonage,  and  on  a  recent 
Sabbath  eleven  persons  were  received  to  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Pawnee  City. —February  4  this  church  re¬ 
ceived  27  persons,  26  of  them  on  profession  of 
faith  and  one  by  letter.  This  makes  34  added 
to  the  church  in  the  three  months  of  Dr. 
Campbell’s  pastorate. 

Buffalo  Grove. — Here  is  one  of  onr  rising 
German  Chnrcbes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Engelde  is 
its  energetic  pastor.  His  work  is  prospering 
along  all  lines.  The  Endeavor  Society  in  Eng¬ 
lish  is  making  itself  a  leavening  power  for 
good  in  the  commnnity. 

Hopewell. — This  church  reports  twenty-one 
members  received  during  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  expects  a  number  more  (14)  at  the 
next  communion  season. 

Lebanon. — This  church,  built  five  years  ago, 
was  recently  dedicated,  with  the  entire  in¬ 
debtedness  removed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sexton, 
Synodical  Superintendent,  preached  the  sermon. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Lennox. — The  pastor  of  Ebenezer  German 
Church,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kegel,  has  just  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  ninth  year.  They  are  well 
equipped  and  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  the 
congregation  recently  closed  the  second  year 
of  their  work  with  a  record  of  ninety-seven 
dollars  for  missions. 

Bon  Homme  County.— Under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  John  Linka,  the  First  Bohemian 
Presbyterian  Church,  near  Tyndall,  has  so 
grown  that  they  now  ask  for  him  to  become 
their  installed  pastor.  They  pledge  him  twice 
as  much  toward  salary  as  they  have  ever  before 
paid.  He  has  been  serving  them  occasionally 
as  stated  supply  the  past  seven  years,  while 
pastor  of  the  First  Bohemian  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  Bmle  County,  near  Eagle  postoffice. 
It  is  probable  he  will  accept  their  call,  if  the 


Presbytery  shall  approve,  and  begin  his  labors 
with  them  early  in  April  next.  He  will  likely 
have  one  or  two  mission  points,  for  this  people 
have  multiplied  and  spread  over  the  adjacent 
region.  Another  minister  is  really  needed  for 
onr  Bohemian  brethren. 

Hot  Springs.  —  This  health  and  pleasure 
resort  in  the  Black  Hills  is  encouraged  spiritu¬ 
ally.  The  total  membership  of  the  church, 
95,  42  new  members  having  been  welcomed 
during  the  year.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  has 
gathered  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
and  the  financial  outlook  for  the  chnrch  is  mnch 
improved.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Pearson  is  now 
nearing  the  end  of  his  third  year  of  service 
here;  the  average  attendance  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  and  preaching  services  is  increas¬ 
ing,  while  double  as  many  attend  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  as  a  year  ago.  This  chnrch  has  now 
the  largest  number  of  members  of  any  chnrch 
in  the  Presbytery,  but  it  ranks  seventh  in 
average  contributed  per  member  to  beneficence 
the  past  five  years. 

Huron. — Twenty  new  members  were  wel_ 
corned  by  this  chnrch  at  their  February  com^ 
mnnion,  more  than  half  of  them  by  profession* 
including  a  man  past  seventy  years  of  age’ 
Eight  had  not  been  previously  baptized.  II 
was  the  culmination  of  a  previous  two  week* 
of  special  meetings,  preaching  and  cottags 
prayer-meetings,  in  which  the  pastor  the  Reve 
R.  A.  Vander  Las,  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Robertson  of  Madison.  Since  Mr.  Van- 
der  Las  began  here,  less  than  two  years  ago, 
80  members  have  been  added,  half  of  them  by 
profession.  The  present  membership  reaches 
almost  270,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
this  chnrch,  as  well  as  of  any  one^  chnrch  in 
this  Synod. 

Castlewoop. — For  the  past  eevenletn  ytais 
Elder  H.  H.  Cnrtis  cf  Ibis  church  has  been 
the  efficient  Superintendent  cf  its  Sabbath- 
school,  and  his  wife  as  faithfully  acEOciated 
with  him  as  teacher  and  helper  in  the  music. 
Recently  the  congregation  gave  them  enhstan- 
tial  tokens  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
and  their  efficient  work  are  held.  Elder  Curtis 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  Minneapolis 
last  May  and  member  of  one  of  its  important 
committees.  The  Rev.  L.  H.  Ford  is  well  into 
the  third  year  of  bis  pastorate  here  and  all 
departments  of  chnrch  work  are  fionrishing  as 
never  before. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle. — At  the  annnal  meeting  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Parsons,  Moderator,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Hutchison 
D.D.  who  has  been  its  stated  supply  for  four 
years  was  re  elected  to  that  position  for  an¬ 
other  year  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and 
Mr.  Chase  elected  to  the  eldership.  On  the 
following  Sabbath  an  addition  of  thirty  was 
made  to  the  membership,  twenty- two  by  certifi¬ 
cate  and  eight,  all  from  the  Sabbath- school, 
by  confession. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  in  Banks . $6BO,S77  87 

Real  Estate . 1,783,973  36 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  OO  1,932,500  OO 

State  Bonds  .  .  25,000  OO  26.000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  716,892  49  727,392  49 

Railroad  Bonds  .  959,000  OO  1,076,310  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  93,200  OO 

(^as  Stocks  and  Bonds  126,300  00  143,800  00 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  2,936,400  OO  4,848,780  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  150,000  OO  318,000  oO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  35,000  00  107,250  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  194,250  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  n-ivable  on  demand  234,126  OO 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  652,322  84 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1899  t .  49,614  39 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,381,073  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  795,386  54 

Net  Snrplas .  4,631,936  41 


$12,808,395  95 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,631,936  41 
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